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A Few Recent Books. 


The Story of the Glittering 


Plain. 


Which has also been called the Land of Living 
Men, of the Acre of the Undying. Written 
by Wiit1aM Morris, A limited edition- 
from original type, with letters, and bor, 
ders designed by Mr. Morris. Demy 8vo 
Unique binding. — Price, $2.50, 


A rare contribution to the slender stock of the purely 
imaginative kind.— Philadelphia Press. 


A Calendar of Sonnets. 


By HELEN JACKSON (H. H. . A sonnet for 
each month in the year, with 12 full-page 
illustrations by Emile Bayard, 24 wgnettes 
by E. H. Garrett, and a portrait of ‘‘H. H.” 
Small quarto, uniquely bound. Price, $2. 


Never have the months of the ing year been 
sented with more attractive ve Sepes >-bory aint 


My Threescore Years and Ten. 


An Autobiography, By THomas BALL, A.M. 
With engraved portrait by Thomas Johnson, 
and portraits of his mother and his wife; 
also, phototype of model of Washington. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Price, $3. 


A delightful book, simple, but graphic in its style.— 
Taverner. 


Ailes D’Alouette. 


A little volume of couplet verses. By F. W. 
BourRDILLON. With 12 illustrations by E. H. 
Garrett. Small 4to. White and gold bind- 
ing. Price, $1. Parchment paper, 75 
cents. 


One of the literary gems of the season.— Beacon. 


‘The Crisis in Morals, 


An examination of Rational Ethics in the 
Light of Modern Science. By Rev. JAMES 
THOMPSON BixBY. 16mo, cloth, Price, $1. 


A criticism on Ethics, mainly of Herbert Spencer's 
theory of morals as the product simply of evolution. 





Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 
THE NEW ENGLAND SUNDAY 


FROM THE BOSTON COURIER 


“ There is a perfect mine of curious 
and interesting information in ‘ The 
Sabbath in Puritan New England,’ by 
Alice Morse Earle. The author has 
ransacked old records and chronicles with 
the richest results, and the picture which 
she gives of the old-time observances of 
the first day of the week is the most com- 
plete that has ever been written. It is 

the most entertaining books that 
we ever come upon, and it is of 
value to every student of New England 
history. It throws a flood of light upon 
the past.” 
One volume, r12mo, $1.25 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 








Macmillan & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE 


PRINCESS TARAKANOVA, 

A DARK CHAPTER IN RUSSIAN HIS- 
tory. Translated from the Russian of G. P. 
DANILEVSKI by IDA Dg MOUCHANOFF. 
ages four Portraits, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 

2.00. 


With 138 Illustrations. 8vo0, $5.00. 


LIFE OF GUSTAVE DORE. 


With one hundred and thirty eight Illustrations 
from original drawings by Dore. By the 
late BLANCHARD JERROLD. 8vo, $5.00. 


PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. 


By G. F. CHamBers. With Numerous IIlus- 
trations. 12mo, $1.25. 

““Mr. Chambers’s well-known ‘Handbook’ hs 
made his name familiar to astronomical readers who 
will appreciate the value of a smaller and more 
compact treatise by the same author on the subject. 

«+ Aneclegantly y nape and profusely illustrated 
a is worthy of the author’s reputation.’ 


anil 
| MGYPTIAN S SOUDAN, 


Being an Acok of the Rise and Progress of 
Mahdiism, and of subsequent events in the 
Soudan to the present time. By Major F. 
R. WinGate, R.A., D.S.O., Assistant 
Adjutant-General for Intelligence, Fgyptian 
Army. With to Maps and Numerous 
Plans. 8vo, $10.00. 

*,* Compiled from cfficial sources, and likely to be 
regarded as the final account of the campa' “en which 
ended in the death of General Gordon. The fullest 
possible details are given as to the fall of Khartoum. 


A Short Historical Grammar 
GERMAN "LANGUAGE. 


Translated and adapted trom Professor 
HAGEL’s ‘ Deutsche Sprache.’ By pene 
TRECHMANN, M.A, 12mo, $1,00. 


Now Ready. Vol. IT., Books XI,-X VI. 8vo, 
$4.50. 
ANNALS OF TACITUS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Henry Fusneau, M.A. Vol. II., Books 
xi.-xvi. Witha Map. 8vo, $4.50. 
Recently Published. 
Vol. I., Books i.-vi. 8vo,$4.50. 
New Edition on Hand-made Paper. 18mo, $3. 


THE DISCOU ‘OF Rricretus. 


With the Encheiridion and Fragments. Trans- 
lated, with Notes and Introduction by 
rge Long, M.A. New edition on 
hand-made paper. Bound in buckram. 2 
vols., 18mo, $3.00. 





Just Published, with 600 Illustrations, 8vo, $4, 


ELECTRICITY AN 
TISM. 


Translated from the LAGNE AMEDEE 
GUILLEMIN. Revised and edited by Silvanus 
P. Thompson, D,Sc., or F.R.S. With 
600 Illustrations, 8vo, $8 00, 


Now Ready. With 300 Illustrations, 8vo0, $4. 


HLIEM 
™ AN EXC XCAVATIONS. 


An Archeological and Historical Study. 

Dr. C. SCHUCHHARDT, director of the Kes. 
ner Museum, in Hanover. Translated from 
the German by Eugene Sellers. With an 
appendix on the recent discoveries at His- 
sarlik by Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dorpfeld, 
and an introduction by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. 
With illustrations. 8vo, $4.00. 


Px ol Macmillan & Co.'s New Illustrated Holiday 


= a Sree by mail to any address 
“MACMILLAN & C0., 
112 Fourth Avenue, - - New York. 





T. Y. CROWELL & CO.’S 
New Publications 


DICKENS’S COMPLETE WORKS. A 
new edition from new la:ge-faced type, well-leaded. 
1s-Volume Edition, pA a 2 $18.75 ; gilt top, $22.50 ;. 
half calf, $37 so and $4<.00. _30- Vem Edition, 799 
full-page illustrations, cloth, $40.00 ; half calf, $80.00 ; 
half levant, $110.00, 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE, Tran-lated from the German of Heinrich 
von Sybel by Prof. MarsHat. L. Perrin, of the 
B. ston University. Vol. 4 (with portrait of Emperor 
Fred )i now ready, and will be followed shortly 
by * 5, completing the set of 5 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
per vol., $2.00 ; or in half morocco, $3.00 per vol. 


A WEB OF GOLD. By KATHARINE PEAR- 
son Woops, author of ‘ Metzerott, Shoemaker,’’ 
ramo, $1.25. 





DR. LAMAR. A powerful work of fiction by 


anew author. 12mo, $1.25. 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE, By the 
Rev. J. R. Micier, D.D., author of * Silent Times.” 
16mo, $1.00, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE, A 
Story of the Army of the Potomac. By Warren Lez 
Goss, author of “* Jed.””, With over 80 illustrations 
by Chapin and Shelton. Royal 8vo, cloth, $3.25; 
seal russia, $4.25 ; half morocco, $5.00. 


A SCORE OF FAMOUS COMPOSERS. By 
Natuan Hasxext Dots, formerly m sical editor of 
the es ager y Press and Evening Bulletin. With 
portraits of Beethoven, Wugner, Liszt, Haydn, etc. 
12mo, $1.50. 

AN ENTIRE STRANGER, By the Rev. 
T. L. Barty. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

FAMOUS ENGLISH STATESMEN, By 
Saran _K. Botton, author of ** Poor Boys Who Be- 
came Famous.’* With portraits of Gladstone, John 
Bright, Robert Peel, etc. xemo, $1.50. 

HALF A DOZEN GIRLS. By ANNA CHA- 
pin Ray, author of “ Half a — Boys.” Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.25. 

THE JO-BOAT BOYS. ~* the Rev. J 
Cowan, D.D., editor of ** Our People? Aa 
Illustrated by 'H. W. Perrce. Passa, ges 


LED IN UNKNOWN PATHS. By ANNA 


F. RAFFENSPERGER. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


THROWN UPON HER OWN RE- 
SUURCES, or wHAT GiRL_ cAN Do. By “* ne 
June” (Mrs. Croly). A book for girls. r2mo, 

JULIUS WOLFF'S NOVELS. Delightful 
stories of old-time life in Germany. 


THE SALTMASTER OF LUNEBURG. From 
the arst German edition. r12mo, $1.50. 


THE ROBBERCOUNT. From the 23d German 
edition, ramo, $r 25. 


FIFTY YEARS, THREE MONTHS, TWO DAYS 
From the rsth German edition. 12mo, $1.25. 
TENNYSON’S GREATER POEMS. 3 


yols., 18mo. Neatly boxed. Each volume illus- 
} eaay bere ae ses ggg and Fang 5 


designs by the 
per vo peat coere -+~ pnd 
changeable. * =, $1.50. Volumes are - sold 


in sets, and comprise th 
be: DYLES OF THE "KING. eh MuMORLAM 
‘THE PRINCESS. 


THE ALHAMBRA SERIES OF NOTA- 


trated with a photogravure title-page and frontispiece: 
from new designs by the a — Kee poor — 
ed on good paper and bound in original and taking 

lored cloth,. 


— Price per ane vob | wg 
; changeable colored silk, on silk, 
* The list of volumes is as follows: BE AL- 


Fetina Ng by Blackmore GLA oy a Ciiers 


by Porter; No RE-DAME, by Hugo; SKETC 
BOOK, by I rving. 


THE LOTUS SERIES OF POETS. 6 
vols., r2mo. Each volume illustrated with a 


umes in t: is ser a 

ING’S POEMS; LALLA ae 

edith; LADY OF THE LAKE, by Scott: aoa NY. 
SON’S POEMS. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
New Yorx. 
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Literature 
Miss Cone’s “‘ The Ride to the Lady,” etc.* 


THE OUTLOOK for the future of poetry in this country 
grows distinctly brighter with the appearance of Miss Helen 
Gray Cone’s new volume of poems—a little book containing 
some of the finest and most striking poetical work that has 
recently been done. These poems show a power of imag- 
ination and a strength of expression sufficient to entitle their 
author to the foremost place among her contemporaries and, 
at the same time, to a place in the ranks of the best of our 
older poets: they reveal a quality of poetic talent of the 
rarest kind, and betray, what modern poetry so seldom be- 
trays—namely, genuine inspiration. Moreover, her verse is 
wrought with exquisite delicacy and finish—not with the 
“labor of the file,’ which smooths the lines into a lifeless 
and statuesque symmetry; but with a polish which is the 
natural result of knowing what to say and how to say it, 
and which leaves to poetry a living grace of thought and 
beauty of form. The poem which gives a title to the book 
is a noteworthy contribution to imaginative literature; ex- 
tremely successful in its treatment, and vividly written, and 
entirely new and original in conception. Equally worthy of 
note are ‘King Raedwald,’ ‘Two Moods of Failure’ and 
‘The Story of the “Orient,”’ in each of which there is a 
strong dramatic element handled with excellent skill and 
judgment. We should like to have room to quote one of 
these ballads, or ‘Ivo of Chartres,’ or ‘ The First Guest’ or 
‘The House of Hate,’ any one of which is enough to give a 
permanent value to this volume; but, since we have not, 
here is one, ‘ The Arrowmaker,’ which will show some of the 
characteristics that we have mentioned:— 

Day in, day out, or sun or rain, 

Or sallow leaf, or summer grain, 

Beneath a wintry morning moon 

Or through red smouldering afternoon, 

With simple joy, with careful pride, 

He plies the craft he long has plied : 

To shape the stave, to set the sting, 

To fit the shaft with irised wing ; 

And farers by may hear him sing, 
For still his door is wide : 
‘.Laugh and sigh, live and die,— 
The world swings round; I know not, I, 
If north or south mine arrows fly !’ 


And sometimes, while he works, he dreams, 
And on his soul a vision gleams: 
Some storied field yay es long ago, 
Where arrows fell as thick as snow. 
His breath comes fast, his grow bright, 
To think upon that ancient ght 
Oh, leaping from the strainéd string 
Against an armored Wrong to ring, 
Brave the song that arrows sing ! 
He weighs the finished flight : 
* Live and die; by and 
The sun kills dark ; I know not, I, 
In what good fight mine arrows fly!’ 


* The Ride to the Lady, and Other Poems. By Helen Gray Cone. $1. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 








Or at the gray hour, . grown, 
When cur Reve the sae is blown, 


He sees, as in a magic glass, 
Some lost and lonely mountain-pass ; 
And lo! a sign of deathful rout 
The mocking vine has wound about,— 
An earth-fixed arrow by as ring. 
All greenly mossed, a mouldered thing ; 
That stifled shaft no more shall sing ! 
He shakes his head in doubt. 
‘ Laugh and sigh ; live and die,— 
The hand is blind: I know not, I, 
In what lost pass mine arrows lie! 
One to east, one to west, 
Another for the eagle’s breast,— 
The archer and the wind know best!’ 
The stars are in the sky ; 
He lays his arrows by. 


The fifteen sonnets at the close of this collection are in 
every way worthy of the poet. They are poems that happen 
to be sonnets, and not sonnets that happen to be poems. 
Given the proper thought, the sonnet is quite as natural a 
form of expression for the poet as any other, and Miss 
Cone’s examples of it are singularly felicitous. Let us end 
our notice of this admirable little book by quoting the last 
poem in it (‘The Immortal Word’), and with the remark 
that if more volumes of what purports to be poetry con- 
tained this kind of writing there would be fewer books of 
‘Poems ’ whose contents belied their title: — 


One soiled and shamed and foiled in this world’s fight, 
Deserter from the host of God, that here 

Still darkly struggles,—waked from death in fear, 

And strove to screen his forehead from the white 

And blinding glory of the awful Light, 

The revelation and reproach austere. 

Then with strong hand outstretched a Shape drew near, 
Bright-browed, majestic, armored like a knight. 


‘Great Angel, servant of the Highest, why 
Stoop’st thou to me?’ although his lips were mute, 
His eyes inquired. The Shining One replied : 

‘ Thy Book, thy birth, life of thy life am I, 

Son of thy soul, thy youth’s forgotten fruit. 

We two got up to judgment side by side.’ 





Henrik Ibsen’s Prose Dramas * 


THE FOURTH and fifth volumes of Henrik Ibsen’s Prose 
Dramas, in the authorized English version edited by Mr 
William Archer, have been issued and the series is now com- 
plete. The fourth is devoted to what is described, rather 
pompously, as the world-historic drama, ‘Emperor and 
Galilean,’ which is a general title including two five-act plays 
*Ceesar’s Apostasy ’ and ‘The Emperor Julian,’ on the sub 
ject of Julian the Apostate. Neither of these plays is known 
or is likely to be known, to the general public, although 
long familiar to the students and admirers of the Norwegian 
dramatist and put into English by Miss Catherine Ray as 
long ago as 1876. They were begun in Rome in 1864, but 
were laid aside for several years, until the author was in- 
spired (by the Franco-German War, as Mr. Archer believes) 
to take them up and finishthem. To the reader of ordinary 
intelligence, unbiassed by premature enthusiasm and unaf- 
fected by a too comprehensive prejudice, the most obvious 
reflection will be that they are works of curiously uneven 
not to say contradictory qualities. That they could ever 
have been written with the slightest notion of stage repre- 
sentation seems incredible, as they are composed chiefly of 
interminable dialogues in contemptuous defiance of all the- 
atrical exigencies; but, on the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that some of the isolated scenes are written with high 
dramatic intelligence and force, with great power of concise 
expression and fine if not lofty imagination. Between these 
striking scenes are dreary wastes of unprofitable talk— 
flippant, puerile or extravagant, in which modern sentiment 


* Henrik Ibsen’s Prose Dramas. (In English.) Edited by William Archer. Vols. 
IV. and V. $r.e5 each. Chas. ScliimeratSore - 
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and antique expression are mingled in inextricable con- 
fusion. 

There is an abundance of internal testimony that Ib- 
sen prepared himself conscientiously for his work by a 
diligent study of the standard authorities upon Julian and 
his times, although he has allowed himself something more 
than liberty in dealing with historical personages and facts. 
It is also clear that he has not scorned to avail himself of 
the example set by other writers upon kindred topics, the 
influence of Shakespeare and Bulwer Lytton being clearly 
perceptible in the scenes of incantation and some others. 
The action in ‘ Czsar’s Apostasy’ is supposed to occupy the 
ten years between 351 and 361 A.D., ending with the pro- 
clamation of Julian as Emperor by his soldiery. Among 
the historical figures in the cast are the Emperor Constan- 
tine, the Empress Eusebia, the Princess Helena afterwards 
Julian’s wife, Gallus the Emperor's cousin, the philosopher 
Libanius and Gregory, and Basil, all of whom are drawn with 
freedom and boldness, and no little picturesqueness, but 
with small effort at accuracy or even consistency. Julian 
himself, in spite of the heroic and statesmanlike attri- 
butes ascribed to him, is a poor creature, timid, vacillating, 
suspicious, boastful and inordinately loquacious, distract- 
ed by ambition and cowardice, equally willing to pay 
homage to Apollo or Christ, but dreading to acknowledge 
either for fear of making a false step. The great Con- 
stantine is depicted as a sort of Louis XI., while Helena 
is apparently a compound of Jezebel and Messalina, her 
death being made the occasion of a most unnecessary 
piece of blasphemy and that taint of unclean suggestion 
which is inevitable, apparently, in everything that Ibsen 
writes. The discussions upon the rival merits of the old hea- 
then mythology and Christianity evince knowledge, but not 
much taste or discretion. Of judicial perception there is no 
trace whatever, the covert intent apparently being a de- 
structive criticism of all forms of religious belief. A thrill- 
ing effect, however, might be wrought out of the culminating 
scene, where Julian completes his apostasy and arrogates to 
himself the adoration offered by his Christian soldiers to 
their God. 

The second drama, which follows the career of Julian as 
Emperor down to his final overthrow and death in the fatal 
Persian expedition, is even less dramatic than the first and 
is overladen to the point of absolute weariness by philo- 
sophic and religious discussion, much of which is simply 
puerile. Much space is devoted to the persecution of the 
Christians, to the Emperor’s efforts to re-establish the wor- 
ship of Apollo in the face of opposing portents, the failure of 
his attempt to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem as a direct 
challenge to the truth of Christ’s prophecy, and the gradual 
development-in him of insanity, growing out of mystic spec- 
ulations, culminating in his assumption of divine honors. 
In all this there is the pretence of an allegory, in which the 
true significance of the ‘ world drama’ may be supposed to 
consist, bat just what that significance may be is a problem 
by no means easy of solution. There is some sort of a sug- 
gestion that Julian was a saint without knowing it, and per- 
haps he was, for there are some curious specimens in the 
category. The impression created by the two dramas col- 
lectively is strangely indefinite. They are the product of no 
common mind, but the power in them is fitful, unbalanced, 
disfigured by prejudice and narrowness of view, and too 
often obscured altogether by pedantry or triviality. 

As for the three plays in the fifth and concluding volume, 
the morbid ‘Rosmersholm,’ the more human but flighty 
* Lady from the Sea’ and ‘ Hedda Gabler,’ one of the most 
repulsive of contemporary female studies, all these have 
been discussed too fully and too recently to stand in need of 
further consideration now. Opinions will differ about them 
in the future as in the past, but the contention will be less 
hot. The ardor of enthusiasm on the one side and of op- 
position on the other has subsided during the summer vaca- 
tion. Mr. Archer, still a leader among the faithful, has 
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done his part very well, and even if he had been less con- 
scientious the modesty of his preface would almost disarm 
criticism. His translation bears all the external marks of 
severe fidelity to the original, and the volumes, as regards 
paper, type and shape, are all that can be desired. 





English National Biography* 

In VoLumME XXVI. of this work, the first to appear since 
our last notice, Mr. Stephen’s name appears with Mr. Lee’s 
as editor. In Volume XXVII. Mr. Lee’s name stands. 
alone. The ill-health which has led to this change is 
now a familiar fact to readers of literary news. It is also 
a fact which they have sincerely regretted. Mr. Stephen 
was the original editor of the dictionary and, until quite 
recent times, his name appeared alone on the title-page. 
Mr. Lee’s name was then added for afew volumes, and now 
Mr. Lee’s name alone is printed. We had acquired the 
habit of calling the Dictionary Mr. Stephen’s Dictionary. 
So much of his life has gone into it and must remain with 
it as an active part of its momentum, that injustice wilh 
scarcely be done to: Mr. Lee if it is still called Mr. Stephen’s 
Dictionary. In the meantime, we can sincerely hope that 
good health may return to him and enable us again to see 
his name printed with Mr. Lee’s. 

Work that was done by Mr. Stephen does, nevertheless, 
get into those two of these three volumes of which he is not 
an editor. In Volume XXVII. he writes on Hobbes. The 
sketch is a model of exhaustive information in condensed 
form. Not only is Hobbes the aggressive philosopher made 
understandable, but Hobbes the timid man. Room is even 
found for such examples of Hobbes’s peculiar integrity as 
his estimate that during his 92 years of life he was over- 
come by drink one hundred times. In Volume XXVIII. 
Mr. Stephen writes the sketch of Hume, and here he is on 
ground so familiar to him that the article becomes one of 
the most interesting in the volume. 

The literary names in the three volumes are, indeed, 
many. They include George Herbert, Herrick, Hogg, 
Horne, Hood, Hook, Leigh Hunt, James Howell, and Wil- 
liam and Mary Howitt. Other names, either artistic or asso- 
ciated with art and letters, are Holbein, Hogarth, Hobhouse, 
Hodgson (Byron’s friend), Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and 
that Henry Howard who was Earl of Surrey. The Howards 
fill a goodly space in Volume XXVIII. There are more 
than seventy of them. As much as, perhaps, any name in 
the entire work do these Howards show how ‘blood will 
tell.” That Howard who became Earl of Nottingham, and 
whose fame survives with the fame of the Armada, is em- 
inent on this list. 

Another long list appears in Volume XXVI. in the Hen- 
rys—some of them royal Henrys, some peers, and others 
only commoners, the Christian name Henry and the family 
name Henry thus coming together. These royal Henrys 
take us back to English history that can still stir the -heart, 
whether it be that second of this name, who founded the 
Plantaganet line and founded other things which, unlike the 
Plantaganets, have survived to our day; or whether it be the 
seventh Henry, in whose victory over the third Richard 
the Wars of the Roses ceased to distract the English peo- 
ple; or whether the eighth of the line, in whose reign were 
done deeds of which the world never tires of debating, as 
witness Mr. Froude’s new volume on the divorce of Cath- 
arine. Under the name Hepburn, we-are introduced again 
to a royal theme—the theme of Bothwell, and here we find 
Gen. De Peyster’s study set down rather plainly as ‘ fantas- 
tic.’ 

No adequate catalogue of interesting names is possible 
here, but this notice must not close without mentioning the 
sketch of Sir Rowland Hill, by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, the editor 
of Boswell; the sketch of Robin Hood, by Mr. Lee, and the 
sketches of Jeffery Hudson, the court dwarf of Charles L., 


* Dictionary of National Bi phy. Vols. 26, 27, 28. Henry II.—Inglethorp. 
Edited by Leslie Stephen and Sidney Les, $3.25 per val. Macmi & Co 
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Francis Higginson, first minister of Salem, and the Her- 
schells. In no way are these volumes inferior to their pred- 
ecessors. No such biographical enterprise has ever before 
been undertaken ; nor could one have supposed it was pos- 
sible in England to carry one forward on so magnificent a 
scale of perfection. ‘ 





Archdeacon Farrar’s “ Darkness and Dawn” * 

ARCHDEACON FARRAR is not unknown as a story-teller, 
and some of his beautiful tales of school and home life in 
England are to this day widely read. One has even reached 
the twentieth edition, and another the thirteenth. Never- 
theless, we consider his latest attempt to convert a diction- 
ary of Christian antiquities into a novelis like trying to square 
the circle. Into the ‘historic tale * Darkness and Dawn; or, 
Scenes in the Days of Nero’ the popular preacher and com- 
piler has emptied the learning of many years. In the long 
preface, indeed, he states that the story has been in manu- 
script for many years, and he is careful to tell us that though 
several books dealing with the same epoch have appeared 
he has not seen some of them, nor has he ‘ consciously bor- 
rowed even the smallest hint’ from any of them. For our 
part, we devoutly wish he had borrowed a few hints from 
‘Ben Hur.’ Even if he had stolen fire from other authors, 
or learned from them the merit of brevity, or snap, or the 
secret of successful plot making, we should not grumble. 
Surely there is danger of this voluminous author being 
drowned in an ocean of his own verbosity. 

In the sixty-six chapters of his ponderous and encyclo- 
peedic ‘ historical tale,’ the Archdeacon has put in the frame- 
work of a story the erudition and rhetoric already utilized 
especially in his ‘Early Days of Christianity’ and ‘ The 
Life and Work of St. Paul.’ Some of the marvellous con- 
catenations of adjectives, many of the high-flown metaphors, 
and hundreds of the long and overloaded sentences, which 
always reminded us of a night freight engine and train 
climbing up a grade, are here again, and we recognize them 
at once. Here is a sample sentence (from page 483) con- 
cerning a scene in the arena:—‘ Many a senator, as he 
looked on the saturnalia of lubricity and blood, felt that the 
Christian slave-girl, tied naked to a stake in the amphi- 
theatre for the wild beasts to devour was more blessed than 
the jewelled lady by his side, whom he knew to be steeped 
in baseness,’ etc., with sixty more words in the sentence, end- 
ing with ‘faced without flinching the grotesque horror of 
their doom.’ The story depicts the contrasted lives of 
the pagans and Christians in Rome, in the time of Nero, 
and every New Testament character which can without 
violence to probabilities be introduced, is brought orf the 
scene, Onesimus the slave being the chief. Suffice it to say 
that the portrayal of their probable environment and of the 
archeological details is very vivid. The book will serve as 
a good handbook of Christian antiquities, which the fifty- 
two learned notes at the end and various bits of archzologi- 
cal lore inserted in the text will further enhance its value as 
a text-book. As a story, however, it is tedious. 





‘*The Land of the Lamas” + 

Mr. ROCKHILL is no parlor knight or traveller in kid 
gloves. He has gone in quest of the actual facts on horse-, 
mule- and camel-back. He has eaten out of the miscella- 
neously-encrusted kettles of the Tibetans, and slept under 
their felt-roofed tents and in their numerously-populated 
fixed dwellings. He has climbed up on the roof of the 
world and seen many things which it is not lawful to utter to 
theosophists and lovers of the Mahatmas. Nevertheless, 
in most matter-of-fact manner he talks to us worldly folk, 
not esoterically and theosophistically inclined, and tells us 
what he saw with the eye of flesh, and not with optics in fine 
phrensy rolling. Of Tibet—until one has been there—it 


Osta Land of the Lamas. By William Woodville Rockhill, $3.50. The Century 


Darkness and Dawn: An Historic Tale. By F. W. Farrar. $2. Longmans, 
Green & Co. ” 
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pers be said still, as it was said long ago, ignotum pro mag- 
ni fico. 

While, however, Mr. Rockhill’s inventory of Tibet's spir- 
itual riches shows shocking poverty, and makes Mr. Anstey’s 
comical extravaganza take on the air of almost statistical 
truth, yet this great plateau of grassy steppes is shown to be 
a land full of natural richness. Our American author is to 
be congratulated and honored as an explorer and hewer- 
out of new paths. Tocall him a tourist or mere sensational 
traveller, or bookmaker, or furnisher of parlor-table orna- 
ments, would be to insult him and to reverse the facts. This 
book is a distinct addition to the literature of exploration. 
If it does not stimulate both the pioneers of commerce and 
of learning to more strenuous endeavor to unlock all the se- 
crets of this forbidden land, then we mistake the quality of 
the book, or do not understand the men of Christendom. 
While the heart of Africa has been laid open to the gaze of 
the world, the centre of Asia is still closed, inaccessible and 
comparatively unknown. Mr. Rockhill, as his narrative and 
maps show, skirted only the eastern portion of the great 
plateau, his tour being in shape like a horseshoe curve or an 
omega-shaped Chinese grave. Nevertheless, his footsteps 
were over a path almost untravelled by white men, and only 
rarely by Chinese. His experiences were varied, sometimes 
exhilarating, often dangerous and full of fascination. This 
element of personal adventures lends a powerful charm to 
his singularly straightforward narrative. 

Externally, the volume is a gem of typographical art from 
the pencils, burins and types of the Century Company’s staff 
of artists, engravers and printers. Scenes in Tibet and ar- 
ticles of use and beauty from the persons of the natives are 
reproduced copiously and with conscientious exactness. 
The binding is strong and attractive, and the book has a 
good index. The author troubles us little with that part of 
his journey which lay through China proper, but devotes 
his main narrative to the new paths and fields higher up. 
Of the great mountains, rivers, steppes and natural re- 
sources, he writes as a keen observer and inquirer. With 
the combined powers of the man of books both Chinese and 
western, he tells of the lamas, and of the manners, religion, 
government and commerce of the Tibetans and of the atti- 
tude of the people towards the rest of the world. In the 
valuable supplementary notes and tables, we have, besides 
scientific data of the first value, several fascinating literary 
and theological questions luminously treated. Besides be- 
ing a trustworthy exploitation of an unknown land, and a 
work of permanent value, this book furnishes the material 
for a week of pleasant fireside travels under the winter eve- 
ning lamp. 





Half a dozen Books for the Young * 

HALF A DOZEN delightful books for young readers come to us- 
from the same publisher. ‘Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack,’ by 
Mary P. W. Smith, is a book for the boy or girl who likes down- 
right facts and a straightforward narrative of what he is as sure 
might have happened—as if he had been at Hackmatack himself 
to see. Indeed, any boy who begins this story of the good old 
times that he has heard his grandmother talk about, when country’ 
schools didn’t begin until after Thanksgiving, when a boy’s clothes- 
were made at home by the itinerant sempstress who brought alk 
the countryside gossip tied up and ready to fly out the moment she: 
opened her husswife like the ills from Pandora’s box, when ‘ mus- 
ter day’ brought an excitement that the submersion of the entire 
.European Continent could not have produced, when the Sabbath 
began on Saturday night and continued with increasing rigour un- 
til sundown on Sunday,—any boy with a taste for those good old 
days will feel that he himself is part of the very life in the book, 
it is ali set so pag before him. And if he doesn’t sympa- 
thize with eleven-years old Dan, who drove the flock of sheep eight 
miles by himself while the owner was oe the country for a 
strayed cow—why then he is no boy at all, and doesn’t deserve such 
a good story. The older readers will oars more readily appre- 
ciate the description of the old New England Sunday which was a 
day of such woful oppression. ($1.25.) 
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-* Old Rough the Miser,’ by Lilly F. Wesselh 
minds us of Hans Christian Andersen’s stories where the little 
animals are full of the projects, hopes and fears and fights of that 
larger animal, man. Old Rough is a horrid old water-rat, who 
disputed with everybody the produce of a certain cornfield—with 
the crows, the field-mice, the squirrels and even with his r 
starving wife Ruffina. The shrewa old tyrant dug his hole deep 
and stored up the grain and then sold it out at famine prices. But 
when he went so far as to imprison poor little Fluff, the squirrel, in 
his damp dungeon, then the real war, that finally ended in the old 
rat’s destruction, began. Charming are these fables for children, 
and Flipwing the Spy, and Sparrow the Tramp and Bobtilla, and 
Gen. Squeako the mouse, and Trillo the Frog are all to be found in 
any woodland walk by any child who keeps his eyes wide open and 
knows where their homes are likely to be. ($1.25.) 

We cannot give our entire approval to the little tale ‘ Betty, a 
Butterfly,’ by Miss A. G. Plympton. Quaint and winsome as is 
the little Quaker maiden, delicate as is the construction of the 
story, attractive as are the pictures drawn by the author, it seems 
to. us the tale is marred by the unnecessary accident and illness 
that befall Betty. It is inartistic to make this blithesome child of a 
few summers go through the anguish of displeasing her uncle and 
then try to recompense him for an imagined injury by rescuing 
from the burning studio the picture that was to make him famous. 
A similar situation to this occurred in ‘ Virginia of Virginia.’ But 
there Virginia's act of heroism in rescuing the horse from the 
burning barn at the cost of her own life is a veritable expiation for 
an actual and intended wrong. Such a climax involves a moral 
pringiple and is consequently artistic. But to make a young child 
suffer such terrible consequences from a perfectly natural and 
childlike act is to overburden the story with a sudden gloom that 
spoils its charm. Betty does recover, and we hope regains all that 
buoyancy which make her so distinct a personality. ($1.) 

‘As charming and imaginative a thing as we have seen in chil- 
dren’s books is Julie M. Lippmann’s ‘ Jack o’Dreams,’ a collection 
of poems not in verse, melodies not in notation, pictures not on 
canvas—intangible little wraiths of ideas issuing in tantalizing 
troop from the gates of horn. We cannot describe them sepa- 
tat but their titles indicate their scope: ‘The Waking Soul,’ 
‘ Betty’s By and By,’ ‘In the Pied Piper’s Mountain,’ ‘ Marie and 
the Meadow-Brook,’ etc. A single quotation from ‘ Betty’s By and 
By ’ will show the whimsical, fanciful quality of mind that has dis- 
tinguished the humor of Lewis Carroll. With Miss Lippmann the 
allegory is even more subtle, the humor no less delicate. Betty is 
flying away to the land of By and By with the little old bumble: bee 
that talked like a man. ‘“ Right,” assented the old gentleman 
promptly. “Now, if you had said There, it would have been 
wrong ; for Then is There. You see this is the way: When we 
have lived in Now until it is all used up, it changes into Then, and, 
instead of being Here, is There. I hope it’s plain to you. Well, 
you asked me where By and By was. That’s the very thing about 
it; it never was, not even zs; it’s always fring to be, and its gener- 
ally a rather long way from Now; so if you know where Now is, 

ou can make your own calculation as to the distance of By and 

. ($1.25.) 

Words of praise are hardly necessary in speaking of Mrs. Ew- 
ing’s books, which are probably better known and more dearly loved 
by both ‘ grown-ups’ and children than any other English-speaking 
Story-teller’s. ‘Last Words’ includes some stories which have ap- 

ared in the magazines and some not published until after Mrs. 

wing's death ; to all of which her sister, Miss Gatty, has written 
aanintroduction. This final collection includes ‘ Mary's Meadow ’— 
a tale of a family of English children who determined to beautify 
‘a waste field with old-fashioned flowers, wild and domestic, and to 
make it more entertaining invented a game called ‘ The Earthly 
Paradise,’ in which each of them assumed a character. One was 
* Travelling Joy,’ another was ‘Weeding Woman,’ yet another 
«Honest Root-gatherer,” and so on. Even the youngest of the 
oungsters was something, being self-dubbed Dwarf Hose-in-hose. 
Nothing could be more enchanting than the record of what these 
children did, in their fanciful way, with the roots and flowers they 
planted. So much stir did the story make on its first appearance 
during Mrs. Ewing’s lifetime that a botanical club (the Parkinson 
Society), for the propagation and exchange of rare seeds, was 
started in England, and exists to-day. Most beautiful of all, how- 
ever, is the story called ‘ The Trinity Flower,’ which in this country 
is the trillium or wake-robin. Any one who has seen this mystic, 
three-petaled flower in its beautiful purity, following so closely on 
the heels of winter when the snow is hardly out of the und, 
must have thought there was some fitting legend embodying the 
try of its existence. Here they will find it told in such English 

“as only Mrs. Ewing can use. ($1.25.) 
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john Trowbridge’s story of ‘ The Electrical Boy ’ is a categorical 
tale of all the hundred and one wonderful things that i 
can do. Asa story it is a rather shadowy representation of life, 
but as a stimulus to a boy’s invention and a popularization of an 
applied science, it is a capital piece of writing. Richard Greatman 
was a waif born in a New York tenement; save only a boy who 
sold newspapers and two homing pigeons, he had not a friend in 
the world until he fell into the hands of an old electrician, an in- 
ventor, George Greathings by name. After that their lives were 
never separated, though vicissitudes sometimes parted them; but 
the experiments that Greatman and Greathings make with their 
batteries, their electro-magnates, their flying-machine, their gal- 
vanometer and their dynamos are enough to stock a boy who 
knows something of electricity with ideas for a twelve-month, and 
send one who does not into despair—or determination to learn. 
When electricity is used as a means of subduing the Indians, the 
climax is certainly reached ; but we would not damp a boy’s ardor 
of anticipation by divulging a single page of the secrets the closed 
book conceals. ($1.25.) 





. Poetry and Verse 

TENNYSON’S ‘Enoch Arden,’ edited by Prof. W. T. Webb of 
Calcutta, has been added to the series of English Classics. The 
introduction is particularly good, but many words and expressions 
in it need to be annotated if much simpler ones in the poem require 
the explanation given them in the notes. A student—even an East 
Indian student, we should say,—who can understand the analysis 
of Tennyson’s art in the introduction, cannot need to be told that 
‘high in heaven’ (referring to the ‘gray down’ in the opening 
lines) means ‘so high as to seem almost up in the sky’; or that 
‘lifelong’ means ‘lasting through life’; or that ‘everyway’ is 
equivalent to ‘in all respects,’ and ‘ garden herbs’ to ‘ vegetables ; 
(a loose definition, by the by), and ‘against all chances ’ to ‘ con- 
trary to every probability '—the polysyllabic Latin element in Eng- 
lish being apparently assumed to be more intelligible to Anglo- 
Indian youth than the briefer Saxon. Simple aad familiar meta 
phors are literalized as if for primary-school pupils; for instance, 
‘morning hours,’ evidently referring to human life, paraphrased 
thus :—‘ Life is compared to a day, and the morning hours are 
are the early years of life.’ The notes that are not of this worse 
than useless nature are for the most part very sensible, and they 
form, we are happy to say, a majority of the whole number. 
(40 cts. Macmillan & Co.)——EVERY ONE, no doubt, will agree 
with its author that Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Wonderful One-Hoss Shay’ is 
‘a ee intelligible composition,’ and is, therefore, not in need 
of illustration. It may be said, however, of Mr. Pyle’s pen-and-ink 
‘cuts,’ in the latest edition of that logical story, that they spoil 
neither rhyme nor reason, and look about as ancient as the ‘ Shay’ 
was hefore it went to pieces all at once—‘All at once and nothing 
first.” Those to ‘The Broomstick Train ’ and ‘ How the Old Horse 
won the Bet’ are not quite as good, but are good enough to merit 
better printing than they get. The best new thing in the volume 
is adel we say it?) the preface, in which O. W. H. moralizes on 
the American trotting-horse and the mechanism of the American 
wagon. ($1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





THAT DELIGHTFUL little collection the Golden Treasury Series, 
is becoming as rich in good things as the treasury of Psammetichus, 
and its good things are not confined to one language. Dr. Buck- 
heim, the veteran editor of so many German classics, collects for it 
an overflowing volume of ‘ Balladen und Romanzen,’ prefaced by a 
portrait of Uhland, the prince of German balladists, who wrote in 
this charming form from 1804 to 1847, and drew his lyric light 
from the Minnesingers and the poets of old Germany. Ballad- 
writing in the ‘ Vaterland’ is directly due to English example and 
the publication of Percy’s ‘ Reliques.’ From these Biirger and 
Goethe, Chamisso and Heine, Schiller and Schenkendorf, and 
others innumerable lit their torches if they did not get their oil. 
German and English poetic forms are singularly alike, and the two 
tongues lend themselves easily to reciprocal translation. In this 
way German built on English and produced a century of exquisite 
minor poets whose ima: and music are caught up in this vol- 
ume and murmur there like so many bees of Hybla. Dr. Buckheim 
(whose English is rather faulty in spite of the excellence of the in- 
troduction) gathers a harvest from the great period, from Biirger 
to Chamisso, Uhland to Heine, and Freiligrath to the present— 
a period extending over about one hundred years. Of course 
everybody will miss favorites, but this selection on the whole is en- 
cyclopzdic and cosmopolitan, containing something for every taste 


and omitting little of worldwide value. The print is clear and 
It now remains for the 
golden treasure’ of Spanish and Italian romance and balladry to 
be collected in similar volumes, and a volume of minor Greek poems 


good and the notes handy and learned. 
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and later Latin would crown the series. ‘No da' without 2 line,’ 
was the maxim of Apelles; ‘no series without Greeks,’ is the 
maxim of modern perfection. ($1. Macmillan & Co.) 


ScoTT’s ‘MARMION,’ edited by Mary H. Norris, is a new 
issue in the Students’ Series of English Classics. The intro- 
ductions to the cantos are put by themselves at the end of the 
poem ; an arrangement for which there seems no sufficient reason, 
as the teacher can nag 0 taking them up till the story has been 
studied if he chooses, though we doubt the expediency of doing so: 
A biographical introduction and forty pages of notes complete the 
volume. The fatal defect of the work is the text, which is given in 
the very corrupt form in which it was printed until revised by Dr. 
Rolfe some years ago. It is curious that the poem had mever been 
printed correctly until then, Scott having overlooked some bad er- 
rors in the first edition which neither he nor Lockhart subsequently 
detected. In the opening of Canto II., for example, the misprint 
of a period instead of a comma at the end of the fifth line makes 
nonsense of the passage; and a colon for a comma near the end 
of the same canto is equally disastrous to the meaning. Other 
corruptions had crept into the more recent editions, until the text 
was in as bad a condition as that of ‘The Lady of the Lake.’ 
(42 cts. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 


IN TRANSLATING the Odyssey, Prof. George H. Palmer tells us 
that he had (among others) the following aims :—‘ To be at once 
minutely faithful to the Greek original and to keep out of sight the 
fact that either an original or a translator exists ; to present espe- 
cially the objective, unreflecting, realistic, and non-literary features 
of the primitive story; * * * to employ persistently the vera- 
cious language, rg A of prose, rather than the dream lan- 
guage, the language of poetry; and still to confess that the story, 
unlike a bare record of fact, is throughout, like poetry, illuminated 
with an underglow of joy.’ In one or two respects this is a novel 
canon for the translation of Homer. So far as the several points 
aimed at are concerned, the translator has succeeded well in reach- 
ing the standard which he sets for himself. His translation is cor- 
rect, rhythmical, and not without the force that comes from direct 
statement and the use of simple, every-day words. Yet it lacks 
one quality more important, in our estimation, than any or all of 
these: it is not Homeric. The translator forgets that much of the 
charm of the Homeric verse as it fell on the ear of a Greek was due 
to its quaint and peculiar forms, its archaic or unusual words and 
expressions. It is doubtful whether there ever was a place with 
whose dialect the language of the ‘ Iliad’ or ‘Odyssey’ exactly ac- 
corded. A prose translation will generally bring out the aroma of 
a poetic original better than one hampered by the restrictions of 
verse ; but the result of Prof. Palmer's effort to render by what he 
calls ‘ veracious language’ is, that the really poetic element is re- 
duced to a minimum. The prose becomes prosaic. The transla- 
tion of Butcher and Lang, while taking greater liberties with the 
Greek, is nevertheless truer to the spirit of the original, and will, 
we apprehend, be read with greater pleasure by one unacquainted 
with the original. ($2. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Recent Fiction 

‘THE CONFESSION of John Whitlock, late l’reacher of the Gos- 
pel,’ from the pen of E, W. Howe of Atchison, Kansas, is a strenu- 
ous arraignment of the Church, Romanand Protestant. The main 
counts of this indictment are that the Church, its clergy and its 
professors, are all for dogma and doctrine, and nothing for truth and 
commonsense; with the supplemental charge that the dogmas are 
as absurd as the doctrines are false. In much that Mr. Howe says 
about conscious and unconscious hypocrisy within the Church, he 
unquestionably voices the sentiments of many to whom the word 
religion suggests a life of unreality and cant. But when, having 
demolished the ancient ecclesiastical structure to his own satisfac- 
tion, he lays down the pick militant, and assumes the trowel tri- 
umphant, we realize, as did civil Rome, that it is easier to destroy 
than to construct, to conquer than to colonize. The architectural 
design put forward by Mr. Howe is based upon the essential no- 
tions of extreme simplicity and universality. The roof must not be 
so high but that all may touch it, nor so low as to make any bow 
the bead; moreover, a roof at best only intercepts one’s vision of 
the stars. Entrance must be so easy that no one need look for a 
door—the walls must be all doors. The light of heaven must not be 
delayed by windows—the house shall be all windows. No hard, 
unyielding floor shall take the place of nature’s chosen tapestry. And 
so on, till, of this structure sans roof, sans walls, sans floor, sans 
everything, we ask ourselves, Wherein does Mr. Howe's religion 
differ from no religion at all? This tive result is, we apprehend, 
one that inheres in the nature of the to which Mr. Howe has set 
himself. It is not because of his lack of sincerity or of intellectual 
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Senet Oat rs Jo oreed > sng. the sears of ole. G1 Be ee. 
estern poets, ‘ His tin’ ez good ez his farmin’ ez bad.’ In 
; ed as a literary 
effort it will neither add to nor detract from the reputation of the 
author of ‘The Story of a Country Town.’ In style it is distinctly 
suggestive of a certain bright particular lumi of the Russian 
firmament, carefully calculated for the meridian of Kansas. (25 
cts. Atchison, Kansas: Globe Pub. Co.) 





*‘DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER’ falls in love with a poor painter, 
who is disapproved of and sent about his business by the equally 
poor author, her father. He goes out with the Khartoum expedi- 
tion as special artist for an illustrated newspaper. Psyche, who 
has weak eyes, is ordered to Algiers—a favorite sanatorium with 
Mr. Grant Allen, the author of the book. Here news is received 
f the death of the artist lover, and Psyche is induced by her for- 
une- hunting father to look with favor on a vulgar American, rich 
n ‘pork products.’ But it turns out that the artist has escaped, 
though wounded ; it was his cousin who was killed ; he is rich and 
famous ; and being, he too, ordered to Algiers to recover from his 
wound, the American is sent packing—we might have said pork- 
packing—in his turn. Love and cupidity, in the persons of Du- 
maresy and his daughter, are both satisfied, and Algiers is ingen- 
iously advertised asa health resort. (50 cts. Harper & Bros. —— 
THE ‘ONE REASON WHY’ Miss Ursala Nugent is slow to marry 
the young man she loves, and who loves her, and whose parents 
are willing, though she is a governess, that he should marry her, 
appears to be a slowness of belief in her good fortune which it 
takes time and three hundred pages to overcome. With the aid of 
‘the chicks,’ however, the time passes not over wearily. Author, 
Beatrice Whitby. (50 cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 





‘My DANISH SWEETHEART,’ by W. Clark Russell, is a tale of 
the sea—‘ and no mistake.’ It is all action—everything is in mo- 
tion, especially the sea, which swells and surges and foams and 
fumes to such an extent that the reader’s tongue cleaves to the 
roof of his mouth to make room for his heart. Storms, wrecks, 
rafts, rescues, a fire at sea, a mutiny and a burial or two follow 
each other in such quick succession that one can scarcely hear the 
story for the roaring of the elements. There is no sentimental in- 
trospection ; if there is any love-making—and the title surely sug- 
gests as much—it might all be heard by a phonograph or seen 
through a kodac without bringing the blush of embarrassment to 
the brow of Reason, from the first chapter, where we take to the 
sea and the hero discovers (in boy’s attire) his Danish sweetheart, 
down to the last page, where they reach land just in time to hear 
‘fairy wedding-bells faintly ring to them.’ (60 cts. Harper & 
Bros.) 





‘ COURAGE’ is the name of a little girl who lived on a lighter in 
New York Harbor. Interesting enough would the natrow little 
life seem to land-locked girls if they could sleep under the eye of the 
Goddess of Liberty and her flaming torch, and anchor by the big 
ships in the Bay. But after a while Larry’s eyes (Larry owned the 
lighter) grew dim, and he could no longer steer his craft, and then 
it was that he and ‘Courage’ and Dick and grotesque black- 
skinned little Sylvia, who was a veritable ‘kitchen-garden grajate,’ 
with a medal in her pocket, went to live in the bridge-house at the 
Shrewsbury draw, which was almost as good as the boat, for they 
were just as much on the water, being literally housed over it. 
Here it was that Courage justified her name by saving the life of a 
carriage full of people who attempted to cross when the draw was 
open, and made such warm friends that she is often to be seen 
with them in their home in Washington Square. The book is by 
Miss Ruth Ogden, and is illustrated, with drawings that really 
illuminate the story, by Frederick C. Gordon. ($1.25. Fred’k A. 
Stokes Co..——EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER’S ‘ King’s Messen- 
gers’ is the record of a few determined, earnest workers in the 
Lend-a-Hand spirit. Not that these girls at once organizeda club 
with the fixed intention of uplifting society, but the spirit of help- 
fulness and sympathy which actuated one seemed to communicate 
itself to others at the same time, and it is not long before everyone 
in the book is adding his mite to that revenue of larger charity 
which so enriches a community. Mrs. Miller’s story is full of 
bright, natural young people, who say and do things with the actual 
spontaneity of living youth ; and the questions of character and in- 
dividual tendencies are so well depicted, that though the book is 
burdened by an obvious purpose and made to fit a fore-determined 
end, it is still a story that will commend itself to many readers 
who are not specially interested in the kind of life it describes, but 
who will feel at once the conscientiousness of Mrs. Miller’s work. 
(90 cts. Hunt & Eaton.) 
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EITHER THE GERMAN NOVEL gives or does not give a fairly 
faithful picture of Teutonic social and domestic life ; if it does, ex- 
ated sentiment reigns supreme on the banks of the Rhine, 
on hema nature there undergoes a prankish development unac- 
countable to the Anglo-Saxon mind. If, on the contrary, the im- 
pression given is false, there should be added to International 
Copyright a rider in the interest of the Teutdnic races, by which 
the translation and export of their fiction should be prohibited as a 
national libel, to be punished, if not as a capital offense, at least as 
a species of folk-mayhem. Here, for instance, is a novel called 
‘ Misjudged,’ by W. mags gg which reads well enough in the 
smooth translation of Mrs. J. W. Davis. The characters are mem- 
bers of the regular stock company. The leading man and the 
first lady pair off as husband and wife, while the leading juvenile 
eventually marries the singing soubrette, who, ‘ upon this occasion 
only,’ appears in the silent réle of an artist’s model. The first old 
man being dead, his widow (the only other speaking part) is played 
by one of the general utility members of the ‘troupe.’ With such 
a cast the plot could not be very exacting; nor is it. The young 
husband, an artist by profession, and a monster of selfishness by 
choice, makes life miserable for the first lady, who is a paragon of 
atience. He incidentally falls in love with the soubrette, but the 
eading juvenile man walks off with her just as the patient wife is 
compelled to separate from her unendurable spouse. The loud re- 
port of a pistol now proclaims the attempted. suicide of the delin- 
quent husband and his consequent and immediate reformation, in- 
volving a partial change of costume and a completely new moral 
equipment. The curtain falls upon the happy young wife rushing 
into the arms of her now amiable and henceforth admirable part- 
ner. Verily the German novelist gathers figs of thorns and grapes 
of thistles. (Worthington Co.) 





‘LED IN UNKNOWN PATHS’ is the journal of a homely, simple 
household, told by Mrs. Anna F. Raffensperger in so straightfor- 
ward and unpretentious a way that even those who are not inter- 
ested by the tale will not find the heart to criticise it. Many 
readers the book will find who will be touched by the vicissitudes 
of the life of this pious, God-fearing family, who from comfortable 
circumstances were reduced to the poverty of one of Miss Corson’s 
five-cent dinners, who bore their misfortunes manfully, set to work 
doubling their talents, and in the end conquered for themselves 
prosperity and happiness. The story was rewarded a prize by The 
Presbyterian Banner of Pittsburg, Pa., and appeared as a serial in 
that journal. ($1.25. T. Y. Crowell & Co.) ——THREE BOOKS whose 
covers serve as excellent mediums for advertisements are ‘The 
Bachelor’s Baby,’ by Coyne Fletcher, a Southern writer who fur- 
nishes her portrait as a frontispiece and dedicates her volume to 
Bachelors (50 cts., Clarke & Zugalla); ‘The World Against Her,’ 
an international story of the succession to a Scotch title, by Ed- 
ward R. Roe (25 cts., Laird & Lee); and ‘ Elsie,’ by W. Heimburg, 
a writer of German narrative fiction (25 cts., Rand, McNally & 
Co.) Another of the same sort is ‘A Mistaken Identity,’ by O. F: 
G. Day, which, in view of the language attributed to ‘some one’ 
in the preface, should be entitled ‘A Mistaken Quotation.’ The 
some one is Job; but if that worthy did say that he wished his 
enemy would write a book, which he didn’t, and if Mr. Day was the 
enemy he had in mind, which he probably wasn’t, it is not conceiv- 
able that, having seen the book, he would have wished his bitterest 
foe to read it. Fob could never, with such malignity in his heart, 
have been taken back into the divine ‘ favor,’ and permitted to ac- 
quire a miscellaneous assortment of live stock, to say nothing of 


living happily long enough to see his grandsons’ grandchildren. 
(Price McGill Co.) 





Minor Notices 
A SECOND EDITION of Dr. Edward Berdoe’s ‘ Browning’s Mes- 

sage to His Time’ has been published, the first edition having ap- 
peared little more than a yearago. This indicates a good demand for 
the little book from the clas of readers for whom it was intended— 
«educated people who require some kind of introduction before un- 
dertaking the study of the poet for themselves,’—and for these folk 
it is fairly well + sagen The author has attempted nothing ‘new 
and original in the way of criticism’; and he has unquestionably 
su ed in this attempt. He is generally accurate in his inter- 
pretation of the passages he quotes; but, to our thinking, he misses 
it occasionally, as in his comments on this from ‘ Ferishtah’s Fan- 
cies * :— 

Wherefore die I contrive for thee that ear 

Hungry for music, and direct thine eye 

Tow I hold a seven-stringed instrument, 

Unless I meant thee to beseach Me play? 
* Here,’\says the good Doctor, ‘of course the reference is to the 
organ of i in the internal ear, with its 3000 arches, its keys 
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ranged like those of a piano, aptly described as “ hungry for music.”’ 
The seven-strin: instrument, I need not say, is light and the 
seven colors of the spectrum.’ This is too learned by far, outdoing 
Browning himself for subtlety. We fail to see how the mere men- 
tion of the ‘ear hungry for music’ suggests all that auricular anat- 
omy; and we fancy it would puzzle the author himself to explain 
how the solar spectrum can satisfy the hunger of the ear for music. 


The force of misinterpretation could hardly farther go. ($1. Mac- 
millan & Co.) 





A GOOD EDITION of Landor’s ‘ Imaginary Conversations’ was 
a desideratum, and Messrs, J. M. Dent & Co. of London are furn- 
ishing it in the six volumes edited by Mr. C.G. Crump, two of which 
have already appeared. The mechanical exec .tion is faultless, 
although the price is so low; and the bibliographical and explana- 
tory notes add much to the value of the work. The various read- 
ings of the author’s successive editions are given in full. They are 
numerous, and interesting as illustrating Landor’s habits of com- 
poner and changes in opinion and taste. An etching of Alci- 
iades, from the antique bu;t, is made the frontispiece of the first 
volume, and one of Landor’s birthplace at Warwick is prefixed to 
the second.—‘A LITTLE TOUR in Ireland,’ by an Oxonian, is 
reprinted, as we learn from the back of the title-page, from the Lon- 
don edition of 1859. On the whole, it may be questioned whether 
it was worth the resurrecting, though the illustrations by John Leech 
are of course capital. The humor of the book seems rather forced 
to our modern taste (in these fast-going times A.D. 1859 belongs 
to ‘the old days of ancient yore,’ as a collegian once pleonastically 
put it); and the serious reflections upon the social and political con- 
dition of Patland, though shrewd and sensible, have somewhat of 
castanean flavor. (W. S. Gottsberger & Co.) 





ANOTHER UTOPIA is now offered to the world under the name 
of ‘ Freeland,’ the same being supposed to exist in Central Africa, 
and to be blessed with all the good things that are found in Uto- 
pias only. The author of the new scheme is an Austrian by the 
name of Theodor Hertzka, and the book in which he sets it forth has 
been translated by Arthur Ransom and published under the above 
title. His plan is that the industry of the community shall be man- 
aged by sinall local associations who will be the sole owners of the 
capital they employ, and whose members will receive pay for their 
labor in proportion to the time during which they labor; though it 
is provided that skilled laborers may contract for higher wages if 
they can. The extraordinary productiveness common to Utopias 
appears in ‘Freeland’ also, so that no one is obliged to work except 
able-bodied men, and a single woman with her allowance of forty- 
eight shillings a year from the local association can have all the 
comforts and many of the luxuries of life. Morals, too, are as per- 
fect as usual in such imaginary communities, so that no judges 
nor police are required, and ‘ everything is lovely.’ These items are 
sufficient to show the worthlessness of the whole scheme; yet the 
translator tells us in his preface that a society has actually been 
formed for the purpose of migrating to Africa to put it in practice. 
For our part we prefer at once a civilized country and a sensible or- 
ganization of society. ($1. D. Appleton & Co.) 





JOSEPH LE CONTE'S ‘Evolution and its Relation to Religious 
Thought’ has reached a second edition—a success no doubt due 
in part to the general interest in its subject, but in part also to the 
author's earnestness of spirit and clearness of style. The evolu- 
tion that the book is concerned with is not the general theory that 
goes by that name, but the minor doctrine of the derivative origin 
of species, the greater part of the volume being devoted to an ex- 
planation of this doctrine and to the presentation of evidence in 
support of it. So elaborate an argument seems at this day unnec- 
essary, for that species have been derived is now generally ad- 
mitted. What biologists need to do next is to explain how the 
derivation has taken place, the explanations hitherto offered by 
Darwin and others being very unsatisfactory. When Mr. Le 
Conte comes to discuss the relation of the evolution doctrine to 
religious thought, he expresses surprise that evolutionism should 
be Toned materialistic; but he has no good reason to be sur- 
prised. The philosophy of Herbert Spencer as set forth in’ his 
‘ First Principles’ is materialism pure and simple, and it is vain for 
his disciples to contend that it is not. Darwin's position was more 
moderate, for he did not deny a personal creator as Spencer expressly 
does; but some of the ‘ Neo-D irwinians’ are even more outspoken 
in their materialism than Spencer himself. What wonder is it, then, 
that the world in general should think that evolutionism is in its 
nature materialistic? Of course Mr. Le Conte has no difficulty in 
showing, as others hai shown before him, that the theory is in 
perfect harmony with theism, but when he sets forth his own the- 
istic and religious views, he says much that seems to us erroneous, 
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and we cannot think his philosophy so good as his science. He 
has added two chapters to this part of his work, but they serve 
rather to obscure than to enlighten the subject. Yet his book will 
have an interest for those who are concerned about the conflict be- 
tween science and Christianity. ($1.50. D. Appleton & Co.) 





‘ THE PUBLISHERS’ TRADE LIST ANNUAL: 1891’ isa Leviathan 
among handbooks. Year by year this invaluable publication has 
grown in size and usefulness, till now it seems to have reached a 

nal limit. The present volume contains a complete index to the 
titles recorded in The Publishers’ Weekly from Jan. t to June 30, 
an Educational Catalogue for the year,and the catalogue of al- 
most every publishing-house of any account in America. To pub- 
dishers, booksellers, and literary critics—in short to any one who 
has occasion to use it at all—nothing can take its place. ($3. 
Publishers’ Weekly Office. ——‘ Tue ICE Book ' is a little collec- 
tion of eighty pages on ‘Ices, Ice-creams, and Iced Beverages,’ 
which Mrs. H. Llewellyn Williams has compiled for the use of 
housekeepers and confectioners. Unlike the plan pursued in a 
-cook-book, where the author usually feels responsible for each re- 
cipe, Mrs. Williams is committed to no one way, but gives the 
American and the foreign ways of preparing the same thing. If 
the season were not so advanced, one would contemplate these 
dainties with more enthusiasm. (so cts. De Witt Pub’g House.) 
——‘ HICK’RY Farm’ is the name of a so-called comedy-drama by 
Edwin M. Stern, which is said to have been performed in this city 
and is now published, for some occult reason, in the series of De 
Witt’'s acting plays. Greater trash was never committed to paper. 
{25 cts. De Witt Pub’g House.) 





‘DROPS OF GOLD. Price 50 cents. 1891: Eleve Publishing 
Company, Chicago.’ Such is the somewhat unique title-page of a 
little parchment-covered volume of daily thoughts and suggestions. 
Dipping into its ‘golden’ contents, here and there, one scarcely 
knows whether to class it as a Complete Fortune-Teller, or a 
Young Person’s Guide to Perfection. The ‘ Drops’ are assertive, 
ai gr and preceptive. Sweet also are they to the taste; for 

ow pleasant to take this as the portion for one day :—‘ You are 
kind and loving. You do not like to be dictated to and you need 
not so be for your judgment is good. This is your text:— 
“Pleasant words are health to the bones.”’ And this for an- 
other :—‘ Your mind is keen and discriminating. Your ideas are 
accurate. Your affections are pure. Learn this life-rule :—‘‘ The 
Lord rewardeth me according to my righteousness,”’ Or to be 
told ‘ You are the patron Saint by nature of literature, art, educa- 
tion. All that you favor prospers if you have learned to spend 
all vacant moments silently whispering :—‘“I am good.”’ Who 
the apostle of this new gospel of optimism and self-exaltation 
aay be does not appear, but he must have a large following—es- 
pecially from the ranks of the old Mutual Admiration Society. 





WELL WORTHY of reprint and permanence in individual form is 
‘Carl Schurz’s essay on Abraham Lincoln, which first appeared in 
The Atlantic. Ina natty little volume Mr. Schurz gives a minia- 
ture of the great picture which the literary artists Nicolay and Hay 
presented in a half-score of volumes. Those who cannot or will 
not read the ten-volume book will enjoy this monograph, which sets 
forth so clearly the character of the typical American President. 
Mr. Schurz considers Lincoln ‘one of the greatest of Americans 
and the best of men.’ Not least valuable in the critical part of this 
monograph are the descriptions of Chase and Seward. The style 
iis crystal clear, and the whole tone of the work lofty: it is apprecia- 
‘tive without being fulsome. ($1. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)—— 
THE DIRECTORS of the Old South Studies in History have issued 
Nos. 22-28, inclusive, in the general series of Old South Leaf- 
dets, all dealing with the Puritan period in England, the numbers 
being in their regular order as follows :—Wheelock’s Narrative of 
the Indian Charity-School at New Lebanon, Conn., 1762; the Peti- 
‘tion of Right presented by Parliament, June 7, 1628; the Grand 
Remonstrance, with the Petition of the House of Commons ac- 
companying it, Dec. 1, 1641 ; the Scottish National Covenant, Feb. 
27, 1638; the Agreement of the People of England, Jan. 15, 1648- 
9; the Instrument of Government, Dec. 16, 1653 ; and Cromwell’s 
First Speech to the Little Parliament, July 4, 1653. 





‘ THE LITTLE MANX NATION,’ by Mr. Hall Caine, is as interest- 
‘ing in its way as the author’s two novels, ‘ The Deemster’ and ‘ The 
Bondman,’ the scene of which is the same Isle of Man. It is made 
up of three lectures given before the Royal Institution, the subjects 
being ‘ The Story of the Manx Kings,’ that of ‘the Manx Bishops,’ 
and that of ‘the Manx People.’ The author laments that he is ‘ not 
a historian,’ who would have ‘told so much more of solid fact’; 
but we doubt whether the historian would have told it so graphic- 
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ally or got us so close to the living heart of Manxland and its pe- 
culiar people, rude and primitive, ‘untaught, superstitious, 

the sea, tilling their stony land, playing next to no part in the world, 
and only gazing out on it as a mystery far away, whereof the rumor 
only comes over the great waters.’ The reader who takes up the 
book is not likely to drop it until he has finished the hundred 
and fifty graphic pages. (John W. Lovell Co..\——MeEssrs. T; 
Cook & SON have commemerated the completion of their half- 
century of tourist business by the publication of a well printed book 
of more than three hundred pages, entitled ‘ The Business of Travel: 
A Fifty Years’ Record of Progress.’ It is prepared by Mr. W. F. 
Roe, and gives a detailed account of the development of the ‘ Cook 
tours’ from the initial one of twelve miles in 1841 to the vast and 
complicated system now extending all over the globe. It is more 
readable than a book of the kind might be imagined to be. 





RODNEY was one of the most notable characters in the history 
of the British Navy. Born in 1718, and probably descended from the 
ancient Rodeney family of Somersetshire, he became a Post-Captain 
in 1742. The Seven Years’ War gave him an opportunity to show the 
metal that was in him, and among other expeditions in which he took 
pit was the famous one that resulted in the capture of Louisburg. 
His rank as Rear-Admiral was confirmed in 1759, and he took part 
in two attacks upon the Frenchcoast. In 1764 he was made a bar- 
onet, and until 1770 he was Governor of Greenwich Hospital. In 
that year he received the appointment of Commander in Chief of the 
Bermuda station, where he served four years. Meantime his fortune 
had been consumed by losses at play, and by the great expenses in- 
curred in his election to Parliament. Overwhelmed by debt he re- 
turned to France, where he soon found himself involved in such pe- 
cuniary difficulties that he could not leave Paris until the kind gene- 
rosity of his friend Maréchal Berin enabled him to return to London 
and urge his claims upon the Government. In October, 1779, Sir 
George was sent again to the West Indies, and during the next 
three years his star was in the ascendant, for he captured one 
French, one Dutch and two Spanish Admirals in that time, crowning 
the succession of his victories with that splendid one of Dominica 
—a victory which destroyed the prestige of the French and saved 
Jamaica. On his return to England he was granted a pension of 
2000/, (he had already been made Baron Rodney), and lived out the 
few remaining years of this life upon his country estate. Though 
by no means free from faults he was one of England's greatest 
sailors, and until the days of Nelson commanded more enthusiasm 
in the popular mind than any captain of his age. In style we 
cannot place this volume of Mr. D. Hannay’s upon a level with oth- 
ers of the English Men of Action Series. The author is too often 
flippant and undignified. (60 cts. Macmillan & Co.) 





AS EVERY ONE knows, it is a matter of difficulty—indeed, it 
might rather be called one of the impossibilities—adequately to 
write the biography of a statesman who not only is yet living 
but who is still the most important and the most prominent 
man in his country. Such is the task which has been attempted 
by Mr. G. W. E. Russell, who contributes to the series of the 
Queen’s Prime Ministers a sketch of Mr. Gladstone. It is only just 
to the author to add that he seems to be conscious of the magni- 
tude of his undertaking. Into this volume Mr. Russell has con- 
densed the principal events in Mr, Gladstone’s career. Sidelights 
are thrown upon many of his political measures by quotations from 
the writings of contemporary observers and from correspondence. 
The eighth and ninth chapters, which are devoted to the Tory Re- 
form Bill, the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, the Irish Land 
Act and the Abolition of Purchase, seem to us the most interesting 
and valuable in the book. The closing chapter is entirely inadequate, 
because a just, unprejudiced analysis of Mr. Gladstone’s character 
will not be within the power of any Englishman to make until that 
career which has been so significant to England shall have closed. 
The volumes already published in this series do not augur well for 
those yet to come, and we almost shudder as we fancy what sort of 
a portrait will be painted of, say, Lord Salisbury. ($1.25. Harper 
& Bros.) ——AS MIGHT have been expected, the volume concern- 
ing Sir Robert Peel, in the Twelve English Statesmen Series, is by 
far the best life of him that has been written. His place a8 os | 
the great statesmen of England is now conceded by all thoughtfu 
men, even by those among them who would to-day be his bitterest 
opponents, and it is fitting that he should be recognized among the 
‘Twelve.’ The Peel cult seems of late to have thriven, the present 
volume being the third biography of the leader that has been noticed 
in The Critic recently; it is significant that upon all points of im- 

ortance the three lives agree. The scholarly work of Mr. J. R. 
Thursfield is, however, easily the best of them, and will increase 


the reputation of the author. (60 cts. Macmillan & Co.) 
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Magazine Notes 

THE article on his ‘ Explorations in the Sierra Madre,’ by Mr. 
Carl Lumholtz, in the November Scribner's, is chiefly remarkably 
for the accompanying illustrations, drawn from P pene agar be 
Messrs. Herbert Denman, Thompson, Metcalf and others. ‘ The 
Wrecker’ maintains its interest and promises in the next instal- 
ment to lead the reader through yet more exciting scenes. Mr. 
Lang’s second and final paper on hi§ ‘Adventures among Books’ 
is much more interesting than the first, for men as well as books 
come into it. He speaks of Prof. Ferrier, ‘the guide of that bewil- 
dered clergyman,’ Mr. Robert Elsmere; Mr. Green, of whom 
‘ eager youth said, in the words of Omar on “ He knows ! 
he knows!”’ But he is not sure what it was that Mr. Green was 
supposed to know. For his part, he never thought that the Abso- 
lute could be ‘got into a corner.’ Character, and not philosophy, 
he now believes, was the secret of the influence exerted by these 
teachers and others, more famous, who went before them. Of 
these older teachers, Aristotle did him the service to disgust him 
with politics, and so saved him, doubtless, from that deadlier dis- 
gust that comes of contact with them. Balzac, ‘read straight on, 
without a dictionary,’ taught him French. From the late J. F. 
McLennan he acquired his taste for folk-lore, from which oldest of 
teachings he has learned how we owe all things to the people and 
to genius. In an anonymous article on ‘ Mr. Lowell as a Teacher,’ 
his quizzical expression and surprisingly hirsute appearance are 
spoken of as the first things to be remarked about him ; but his 
method of teaching Italian, though quite as eccentric as his aspect, 
made a better impression. He gave his class in Dante never less 
than a canto to read, and sometimes two or three. He made it 
their business not to cram with grammatical detail, but to absorb 
the spirit of the ‘Inferno.’ He was always at home to his pupils, 
and would generally be caught reading, sometimes the news of 
the day, sometimes a bit of the Apocrypha. ‘The Picturesque 

uality of Holland,’ ‘The Ocean Steamship as a Freight Carrier,’ 
‘The United States Naval Apprentice System,’ ‘The Proposed 
Trans-Saharan Railway ’ are illustrated articles. ‘ The Federation 
of Australia,’ by the Hon. Alfred Deakin, M.P., of Victoria, is an 
elaborate argument in favor of the proposed measure. 

Mr. Du Maurier’s wonderful story of ‘ Peter Ibbetson,’ which 
puts all other dream-stories completely in the shade, being finished 
in Harper's for November, it is now in order, perhaps, to ask ‘if 
there may not be something in it?’ and to get up Ibbetson Clubs 
to study it—in Boston. It will be surprising if some inhabitant of 
that town does not lie with crossed legs and arms under his head 
and dream about his ancestors in the hope of discovering the great 
secret dimly hinted at in these closing chapters. Miss Constance 
Fenimore Woolson also brings to a close her picturesque reminis- 
cences of ‘Cairo in 1890.’ It seems to be worth while to bea 
woman and advantageous to be accounted crazy, if one is sight- 
seeing in Cairo. Miss Woolson not only got about among the ten 
thousand students who read, and write, and cook, and eat, and 
sleep, and mend their clothes in the courtyard of the splendid uni- 
versity, but she actually unearthed two who were living in hired 
lodgings, side by side, the one with his room full of books, the 
other with his full of flowers and had a salaam from the latter. 
Charles Dickens's ‘ Letters to Wilkie Collins’ are continued. In one 
he gives a list of twenty-seven suggestions for a name to Collins’s 
story, which was finally called ‘No Name.’ There is also some 
good advice and a lesson in grammar. Paris in 1863 was ‘immeas- 
urably more wicked than ever,’ and Gad’s Hill extremely hot in 
August of that year. Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field's article on ‘Stonewall 
Jackson" illustrated with views of the General's birthplace and 

ington’s dwelling, and portraits. Mr. Walter Besant has arrived 
at the ‘ London of Good Queen Bess.’ There is a poem by Amélie 
Rives in this number which will gain new admirers for that hith- 
erto erratic but unquestionably talented young writer. 


Mme. Adam, who ought to know, if anybody does, says flatly, in 
The North American for November, that French Novels are not 
true to French life. In the first place, they are all written, edited, 
read, criticised and classed in Paris, and Paris, it seems, is, after 
all, not France. There is, in Paris, a ‘ concentration of intellectual 
vitality that soon overheats itself.’ The French novelist may have 
been in a province, but his first and last experience of life is 
in the city to which he goes at the first opportunity. He does not 
even learn to know Paris, but only that ‘ world’ that includes only 
the nobility, the upper middle class, professional men and politi- 
cians. This ‘world’ has to supply him at once with some new 
subject and, of course, he treats it superficially. When they go 


into a lewer world, they go too low. Decentralization in literature 
as in politics Mme. Adam thinks is coming, and will bring to the 
surface a wholesomer of French novel. The President of 
the New York Chamber of Commnatbn, Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, 
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writes encouragingly of ‘Our Business Prospects.’ The panic, an- 
ticipated some a Hed ago, has not come. The fear of it, the 
ner an ind tear @aouaanet op collie | ~ a wt 
rope at good prices have to prevent it. Mr. Justin Mc- 
Carthy, writing of ‘Women in English Politics,’ says that there is 
no country in the world where women are so — and avowedly 
in the political field as England. He believes that woman suffrage 
is coming and asserts that the ballot-box cannot turn woman from 
what she was into an entirely different creature. Ex-Mayor Hart, 
of Boston, thinks that the way to improve municipal government 
is to have lawyers of the first order put the laws and constitutions 
of our great cities on a firm*basis. Mr. Charles A. Bishop, Mayor 
of Buffalo, has faith in ‘home rule’ and ‘ business principles’; and 
Mayor Noonan of St. Louis points with pride to the present gov- 
ernment of that city, as a model for reformers everywhere. Stepniak 
thinks that Americans can do a great deal for Russia by supporting 
the free Russian press, and speaks of the aid already given it by 
Mr. Samuel Clemens, Col. T. W. Higginson, Mr. John G. Whittier, 
Mr. Geo. Kennan and others. The leading article is on ‘ Russian 
Barbarities and their Apologist,’ by Hermann Adler, Chief Rabbi 
of the British Empire. 

‘ University Extension’ has become almost a craze, within the 
past year or two. Fittingly enough the subject is given the most 
conspicuous place in the November Popular Science Monthly. In 
his second paper on a no less timely theme Mr. Carroll D. Wright 
declares that ‘it is not in the power of any superintendent, no mat- 
ter what his experience, no matter what his qualifications may be, 
to take a very satisfactory census under the conditions involved 
in our Federal system.’ In the temporary nature of the service 
lies its gravest weaknesses. With a final paper on ‘ The Manu- 
facture of Steel’ Mr. W. F. Durfee concludes his contrihutions 
to the series of illustrated articles on the development of Amer- 
ican industries. Prof. Frederick Starr, who writes of ‘Orna- 
ment,’ has found that ‘the savage loves finery,’ and the descrip- 
tions and pictures he prints unmistakably demonstrate the fact. 
President Goodale’s address to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, ‘Some of the Possibilities of Economic 
Botany,’ is printed in this number. 

The third paper in the series of ‘Twelve English Author- 
esses,’ by Mrs. L. B. Walford, in the November number of Far 
and Near, gives such a charming account of Maria Edgeworth, 
that we are almost persuaded that we have always been mistaken 
in rapa | Rosamund’s mother a very objectionable person, espe- 
cially in the episode of the purple jar. Yet who but a feminine 
Shylock would have kept so closely to the letter of her bond as to 
demur at wong | that poor, n> ae deceived little girl a bowl into. 
which to pour the nasty liquid? ‘A Mishap in the Presence of 
Royalty,’ by an American-Italian Countess, gives a pleasing picture 
of Victor Emmanuel; and in‘ Learning to Write English,’ Mr. 
Robert Waters, the principal of the West Hoboken Public Schools, 
gives valuable suggestions to the amateur contributors to this organ 
of the Workin Curis Societies. A reasonable story, by Miss M. 
Bourchier Sanford, ‘ Hallowe'en at Royidon Hall,’ leaves space for a 
new column devoted to ‘ Smiles and Thoughts,’ although the ‘ Cor- 
respondence Column’ is already growing to alarming proportions. 
In ‘Our Government,’ Miss L. A. Barrows this month denctiees the 
workings of ‘ The Federal Courts’; ‘ How to be Charitable With- 
out Money’ is told by Miss Lizzie Margaret Knapp; in ‘How to 
Choose a Company” Miss Caroline A. Huling gives further infor- 
mation about ‘ Life Insurance’; and ‘A Letter from Berlin ’ is an- 
other link with a friend who is far away. Two poems, ‘Star Eyes * 
and ‘A Modern Sleeping Beauty,’ with the account of ‘A Week at: 
One Holiday House,’ with the various departments, complete this 
issue. ‘Books Old and New’ is now signed by its writer since the 
first—Miss Katherine Pearson Woods, the author of ‘A Web of 
Gold,’ ‘ Metzerott, Shoemaker,’ etc. With this number Far and 
Near begins its second year. 





London Letter 

THERE IS a certain weird and thrilling sound, well-known to every: 
London ear, which, instinct as it is with association, is never to be 
hearkened to with indifference, and can indeed scarce be heard by 
the imaginative without apprehension. This is the wild, chanting 
cry of pairs of news-runners, who in concert traverse the less fre- 
quented streets and by-ways of our great metropolis, when there is. 
any special piece of public news to be promulgated, or any appal- 
ling disaster to be made known. Usually one of the pair speeds. 
along on one side of the way, while the other on the opposite pave- 
ment pursues the same course exactly parallel to him ; and while 
the one voice, in a high-pitched key, raises from:time to time a pe- 
culiar and melan ly note, prefacing what he has to say by the 
single word ‘special’ (accentuated after his own fashion), the 
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other, in an late haan, thunders ont the. seme pinen.sh intel dience would discover the difference! Another proof of the ex- 
at the same moment. The effect of this conjunc- traordinary likeness was in the conduct of a maid-servant who, 


ligence 
tion is to render both announcements absolutely poe, ay so 
that while all who are within range are aware that something has 
happened, to which attention is being called, few are quick comp om 
to catch what ; and people are in ce reduced.to buying 
pepe containing the ‘special’ intelligence so tantalizingly with- 
eld, at the news-vendor’s ‘special’ terms. Just such a discor- 
dant duet assailed my ears this day fortnight immediately after 
posing my Crztzc letter, and everyone now knows and laments the 
oss to England which was being echoed through the London 
streets that October afternoon. The death of Mr. W. H. Smith 
was absolutely unexpected, and will be felt throughout many 
branches of his extensive business, as well as in the statelier region 
of politics, to which he had of late devoted so much time and atten- 
tion. For years he had ceased to take.an active part in the affairs 
of his t firm in the Strand, but his influence remained, even 
where his actual presence was seldom seen. He was a man of the 
most absolute integrity and the most extraordinary ability; and be- 
fore he became a statesman, he was, I am told, the life and soul of 
his business, himself seeing personally to the despatch of the morning 
newspapers to all parts of the United Kingdom ; such supervision 
—e turning night into day, since the papers had to be sent 
out in the earliest hours of the morning. The acquisition of nearly 
all the bookstalls in ae yt 1849)—was the principal event, 
probably, in Mr. W. H. Smith’s business career, and the one by 
which his firm is best known,—but there is another and a lighter 
association with his name to be found in the gay libretto of 
‘ Pinafore,’ where the ‘ First Lord,’ as the ruler of the Queen’s ‘ Na- 
vee,’ announces that he did divers things which Mr. Smith was 
supposed to have done in his youth, even to ‘polishing up the 
handle of the big brass door’ of the firm! No one enjoyed the 
skit more heartily than the genial, kindly, courteous First Lord of 
the Treasury, who repeatedly went, and took others, to the Savoy 
Theatre, in order to see himself thus travestied. 

But if the demise of a good and great statesman excited a feel- 
ing of profound regret among the better portion of the crowds 
who heard it for the first time from the lips of the street-criers, 
what shall we say of the sensation caused on the following after- 
noon, when the ‘ Death of Parnell’ was felt to be an announce- 
ment of such tragic and unparalleled interest, that, disdaining am- 
biguity, it was yelled forth in all its naked truth until the air rang 
again? That the ‘uncrowned king’ had dropped somewhat out 
of sight of late, said nothing ; it would be hopeless to attempt to 
describe the tumultuous mingling of amazement, pity, curiosity, 
conjecture and relief, which seemed to meet the news on every 
side. Of all the biographical notices which, like a growth of 
mushrooms, flooded the press on the instant, none, to my mind, 
equalled the trenchant, penetrating and eloquent leader in Zhe S?. 
James's Gazette, simply headed ‘ Parnell.” The strange nature of 
this strange man who had the dreamy eye and exalted air of a no- 
ble-minded visionary joined to the relentless and bitter soul of a 
fanatic it is difficult for any of us to comprehend, but in so far as I 
can judge, the writer of the above-named column went further than 
most towards doing so. 

There are several books worthy of mention this week. Promi- 
nent among these is ‘ Backward Glances ; or, Some Personal Rec- 
ollections,” by Dr. Hedderwick, the author of ‘Lays of Middle 
Age,’ which the Blackwoods have just brought out. Dr. Hedder- 
wick has now passed the middle age whose claims to poetic notice 
he so clearly vindicated, and he gives as the experiences of a long 
and varied life, during which he has had exceptional opportunities for 
seeing into the hearts and minds of his fellow-men. The editor of a 

rosperous journal may not be able to command leisure arid means 
3 travel, nor for otherwise gaining knowledge of the world outside 
his particular boundaries—but he can see much from his own door- 
step. In the pages before us we have abundant proof that our au- 
tobiographer saw at any rate all that there was to be seen, and that 
although principally resident in the not over literary city of Glas- 

w, he gained the friendship of many a distinguished personage 

ides those with whom his profession brought him into contact. 
The present volume is brimming over with entertaining anecdotes 
and reminiscences, and the whole forms an admirable picture of 
Scottish literary life at the period when the genius of Scott was at 
its zeni:h, and under his influence Scotland was undergoing a re- 
vival of romantic enthusiasm, leading to the production of that 
uaint piece of pageantry, the Eglinton tournament, of which 
there is a full and vivid description. Of Thackeray, he has many 
amusing anecdotes to relate. Carruthers, the editor of a. Scottish 
paper. resembled the author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ so strongly that 

ackeray on one occasion begged him to deliver in his place a 
lecture which he had prepared, but which a bad cold made him shrink 
from delivering himself. He did not think, he said, that the au- 





when Mr. Carruthers called one day at Thackeray's lodgings, burst 
out laughing, and could not think what her master was up to, 
to come back, after she had just seen him to the door, and 
gravely inquire after himself! For young people who wish to give. 
their elders a gift, I recommend this bright and entertaining little: 
volume of by-gone days. It is sure to p . 

‘ Kilcarra,’ also brought out by the Blackwoods, is a worthy 
book of its kind, and Mr. Innes Shaad has doubtless taken pains. 
to make it a fairly correct picture of a modern Irish landlord’s 
life,—but it lacks something, and I can hardly tell what. 

Probably the lack may be precisely the je me sazs guod which Mr.. 
Richard Pryce, a rapidly rising young novelist, » and 
which has secured a success for his latest tale, ‘Miss Maxwell’s- 
Affections,’ (Chatto & Windus.) In ‘A Just Impediment ’ Mr, 
Pryce has already written a very clever novel, and if he goes on as- 
he is doing, we shall have something yet better than ‘Miss Max- 
well's Affections ’—and that is saying a good deal. 

‘The Scapegoat,’ Mr. Hall Caine’s last work, is being hand~- 
somely reviewed, and it is no doubt an able exposition of rather am 
ugly theme, but I don’t think people privately care much about 
Morocco Jews. The heroine, too, blind, and deaf, and dumb, did 
not need to turn Moslem, and be bandied about from Cadi to Lat- 
tan to be an object of pity, but even the restoration of all her 
senses fails to move us to any lively emotions of pleasure. ‘ The 
Scapegoat,’ in brief, will we he be applauded by Mr. Caine’s- 
friends and admirers who know the ability of the writer, and are 
convinced beforehand of the excellence of the product, but impar- 
tial readers will be more chary of their praise. 

Russian stories are all the rage here, at present. The eleventh 
volume of the ‘ Pseudonym Casey will be called ‘ Macka’s- 
Dream’ and will consist of stories by three modern Russian. 
writers. They will be especially illustrative of things Russian. 

An excellent article in last week’s Athenaeum is that by Mr.. 
Theodore Watts anent Lord Tennyson’s new play.* In it Mr. 
Watts makes merry over Tennyson's sagacity in discerning the 
‘great human passion for robbery which the poets share’ and the: 
‘great Teutonic passion for leafage, the expression of which they 
almost claim as their peculiar function.’ In the story of Robin. 
Hood both of these sources of interest are combined, and this did: 
not escape the Laureate when conceiving that a fine acting play: 
might be made out of it. ‘None knew better,’ proceeds Mr. Watts,. 
‘than these same sagacious bards that it is almost impossible for 
mankind really to idolize any hero who has not in him something. 
of the charm of the robber,’ and he proceeds to add that even an 
Alexander, a Czsar, or a Napoleon, requires to steal in order to 
obtain full recognition of his prowess, or his genius. That most 
fascinating tale, ‘Robbery under Arms,’ certainly bears out this- 
humorous idea of Mr. Watts’. 

In the little church of Holne, Kingsley’s birthplace on the bor- 
ders of Dartmoor, there is to be at last some memorial of him. A. 
stained-glass window is to be put up. But I dare say you in 
America knew this already? You often know things about us be- 
fore we do ourselves, in spite of ‘special’ news-vendors and many 
editions of evening papers. 

L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


A NOVEL QUESTION is opened by the action of Dr. Francis E. 
Abbot in relation to Prof. ogee Royce and the Harvard Cor- 

ration. Prof. Royce is the well-known Assistant Professor of 

hilosophy at Harvard; he is the author of the ‘ Religious As- 
pect of Philosophy’ and other works, and is also one of the ed- 
itors of The International Journal of Ethics, which was started 
in Philadelphia last year. Dr. Abbot was formerly a Unitarian 
clergyman but afterwards became interested in the free religious 
movement and is now a private tutor in Cambridge and a writer 
on philosophical subjects. 

One of Dr. Abbot’s books, ‘ The Way out of Agnosticism,’ came 
under the reviewing pen of Prof. Royce, and his criticism, published 
in the —— of Ethics, is the cause of the trouble. To the Har- 
vard Corporation Dr. Abbot addresses a communication calling for 
redress. He practically asserts that Prof. Royce has attempted to 
sully his reputation as a philosopher, to deprive him of public cun- 
fidence, to riducule his labors, to hold his name up to public ccn- 
tempt and to lessen the circulation of his books. He says tha’ he 
prefers, as a peaceful citizen, to let Harvard University discipline its. 
Professor rather than appeal to the courts for legal redress, and 
bases the justness of his demand to the College on the claim that 





* Reprinted in these columns last week.—Eps. Critic. 
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the attack was made publicly on the authority of Prof. Royce’s posi- 
tion as an agent or appointee of Harvard. 

Here, then, is a problem of deep interest to critics. Can they 
speak frankly their opinions regarding other writers as well as re- 
garding the writings themselves? I have not seen the criticism in 

uestion, but I understand Prof. Royce to have declared that Dr. 

bbot practically claimed to be the author of an American philos- 
ophy, and the Harvard reviewer denied the Cambridge philosopher’s 
gre claim, asserting that his philosophy was really the philos- 
ophy of Hegel. Dr. Abbot seems to have regarded this as a per- 
sonal insult, for he lays his legal claim of slander on this accusa- 
tion—which he says is false—that he borrowed his theory of uni- 
versals from Hegel. 

Prof. James of Harvard is quoted as saying that he read the re- 
view in manuscript and regarded it simply as a specimen of a sort 
of slashing criticism which philosophers are accustomed to get 
from one another, little dreaming that it would wound Dr. Abbot’s 
feelings. Prof. James is a warm friend of Prof. Royce ; in fact, it 
was through the senior Professor’s influence that the young Cali- 
fornia philosopher came to Harvard. When Prof. James went 
abroad in 1882 he had Prof. Royce placed in his seat during his 
absence. It is curious to note, also, that when Prof. Royce broke 
down in health four years ago, and was obliged to give up his 
teaching temporarily, Dr. Abbot was called upon to conduct his 
courses. Yet the two contestants have never met personally. 

A short, slight man, with a luxuriant growth of brown hair, 
sharp gray eyes and a nervous manner, Prof. Royce even in his 
appearance shows his activity. Perhaps the world at large knows 
him best through his investigation into spiritual apparitions and 
psychological phenomena, for much has been published in the daily 

press about the work of the Society for Psychical Research. 
His father was a New York - man who went to the gold mines in 
1849. The son, before he was twenty-three, won the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Johns Hopkins and there met Prof. 
James. Since he entered the Harvard faculty in 1882 he has 
written ‘The Religious Aspect of Philosophy,’ ‘ California’ in the 
American Commonwealth Series which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
are publishing, and ‘The Feud of Oakfield Creek,’ a novel born 
through the interest in California life aroused in the author while 
he was preparing his history of the State. Dr. Abbot, his opponent 
in this curious duel of opinion, is a Harvard graduate, a member 
of the Class of 1859, in which were Dr. William Everett, Rev. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie and Prof. Charles J. White. He received his 
religious training at the Meadville Theological Seminary in Penn- 
ten and was awarded a Ph.D. ten years ago. His brother is 

e President of the Wisconsin Central Railroad. 

Writing of Harvard reminds me of a curious error which crept 
into the daily press. When John Holmes (the brother of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes), Dr. W. W. Wellington and John T. Morse, of 
the Class of 1832, dined together 4t Young’s a day or two ago, it 
‘was assumed, and so published, that they were the sole survivors 
of their class. Perhaps the age of the class (nearly sixty years) 
Jed to the supposition that only three of its original seventy-two 
members survived; but as a fact there are fourteen living, among 
them being George Ticknor Curtis, John S. Dwight, Dr. Charles 
¥. Barnard, William Channing Appleton, Dr. Henry Wheatland 
and David Worcester. 

The death of the mother of Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, which 
occurred at her home in Putnam, Conn., last week, removed one of 
whom the daughter could say ‘a gentle, generous woman, a noted 
beauty in her youth, but singularly free from the vanity and selfish- 
mess of most noted beauties.’ This was the description given to 
Mrs, Harriet Prescott Spofford and used in her sketch of the life of 

Mrs. Moulton. She told, also, of the rigid Calvinism of the mother, 
and of the father as well, their strong disapproval of novel-reading 
and dancing, and even of games of chance, like backgammon, and 
showed the contrast between their unimaginative natures and the 
ideal poetic nature of their daughter. It will interest many to see 
Mrs. Moulton’s own portrait of her mother as drawn in this 
sonnet :— 

How shall I, here, her placid picture paint 

With touch that shall be delicate, yet sure ?— 

Soft hair above a brow so high and omg 
Tears have not soiled it with an earthly taint, 
Needing no aureole to prove her saint— 

Firm mind that no temptation could allure, 
Soul strong to do, heart stronger to endure, 
And sweet, calm lips that utter no complaint. 
So have I seen her in my darkest days, 

And when her own most sacred ties were riven, 
Walk tranquilly in self-denymg ways, 

Asking for , and sure it would be given, 
Filling her life with lowly prayer, high praise— 
So shail I see her if we meet in heaven. 
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The competition for the Chanler prize offered by the husband of 
Amélie Rives-Chanler is ended, oat the fortunate winner is John 
B. Potter. For five years now he may study art in Paris free of 
expense, pons a supervision of Gerome, Chavannes, Bonnat 
and Constant. The last-named artist, by the way, was his teacher 
when he studied in France two years ago. Mr. Potter is a young 
man who has been for three years past a student at the school of 
the Art Museum here. He makes his home in Lynn, although his 
studio is in Boston. Four candidates sought the prize. 

An odd book, to be published the middle of this month, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is a study of the domestic furniture in use 
in New England acentury and more ago. Dr. Irving W. Lyon, of 
the Connecticut Historical Society, has for years been a collector of 
old-fashioned furniture and he has been a student of the subject as 
well as a hobby-rider. The history of the old chairs, tables, cup- 
boards, clocks, china-ware and chests has been delved into, and 
now he has written it all out, that we of the nineteenth century 
may know more about the household goods of our ancestors than 
perhaps they knew themselves. It is not to be a common book, 
this descriptive tale of furniture, but is to cost ten dollars for the 
single volume. Its hundred illustrations, of course, add to the pub- 
lishing cost. 


BosTON, Nov. 3, 1891. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





To a Young Violinist 

AT HER DEBUT, NEw York, Oct. 18, 1891. 
Fair sister of the Muses! ‘tis the hour 

Dearest of all, when thou dost wed thy Art. 

No bride more radiant a more single heart 

Gave to her chosen—and what noble dower ! 
Graces akin to forest and to flower ; 

A spirit blithe as dawn ; a soul astart ; 

A nature'rich, to keep thee what thou art— 

A star of beauty and a flame of power. 


Now, while the trancéd throng turn each to each 
Sharing their joy, think’st thou on those young years 
When many a day and night was unbeguiled 
Save by this love that lightened toil and tears ? 
Thy music melts upon the verge of speech — 
Fame crowns the artist, I, the constant child. 
R. U. JOHNSON. 





International Copyright 


Many French writers and composers have formed the 
Société Civile du Copyright, and have appointed Edward 
Brandus, the publisher, of this city, their agent. Mr. Bran- 
dus returned to New York last Saturday, after an absence 
in Paris of more than two months. The French Copyright 
Co., he says, has been incorporated with a capital of $50, 
000, with headquarters at No. 26 Rue Caumartin, in Paris, 
and an office in this city at 30 Broad Street. The object is 
to protect the property of French authors and composers in 
the United States. Toa 7ribune reporter who asked him 
whether he had any individual contracts with well-known 
authors, Mr. Brandus replied:—‘ Few great authors are wil- 
ling to bind themselves to publish their books in any par- 
ticular way or place. However, our society has met the ap- 
proval of Frenchmen and we shall publish many works of 
many famous authors.’ He also expressed the opinion that 
the society will be as beneficial to American authors as to 
French. . 

PROTECTION NEEDED IN GERMANY 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

You have done such emphatic work in favor of International 
Copyright that I venture to call your attention to the situation in 
Germany. My case cannot be exceptional: I will therefore use it 
as an illustration. Several publishers there are defying my pub- 
lisher to protect his rights in my books. He has paid me for these 
rights. Bis only protection is such as he gets second-hand through 
my English publisher. The latter is protected in Germany by the 
Berne Treaty. My work is protected in France by our lately ex- 
ecuted law. Why must the American author be at the mercy of 
the Aonest German publisher. And why should the excellent work 
of many German authors be within the grasp of any publisher here 
who chooses to take it? So much has done for author and 

blisher through the lately enacted law, that it may seem like 
ingratitude to ask for more; but our interests drove us to work for 
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our rights then, and my excuse for stating my case is the same 
now. As I understand the conditions upon which the United 
States may icipate in the benefits to be derived from the Berne 
Treaty, it will be a simple matter to secure to both Germans and 
Americans the benefits due to their labor. I am prepared to do all 
I can with others whose rights have been invaded (and they are 
many) to bring about a change in the present condition of things. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1891. ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 





The Lounger - 

A FRIEND, himself for many years a teacher, writes :—‘ The 
blunders of teachers of English literature are sometimes more 
amazing than any that are told of their pupils. I heard the other 
day of a woman at the West who, when a class was reading Ten- 
nyson’s “ Day Dream,” explained to them that the happy princess 
in following her lover “ deep into the dying day ” went to America! 
The Laureate would be tickled to know of this. A year or more 
ago there was a discussion in a leading educational journal as to 
the persons meant in Longfellow’s lines “To the River Charles ” 
where he says :— 

More than this ;—thy zame reminds me 
Of three friends, all true and tried, etc. 

One writer suggested that they were “ Prof. Cornelius C. Fulton, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Charles Sumner.” Another thought 
that Louis Agassiz’s name should stand in the place of Haw- 
thorne’s; and this was finally accepted by all concerned, Neither 
the editor nor any of his correspondents or readers appeared to see 
the absurdity of making the zame of the river suggest friends whose 
names were other than Charles. What the “ missing link ” might be 
that connected Charles River with Louis and Cornelius and Na- 
thaniel no one of the writers gave any hint; and what it was no 
other “ feller” can hope to find out.’ 





A FRIEND, writing under date of Oct. 28, adds this postscript to 
his letter:—‘ Within three weeks I have read in The Pall Mall 
Budget that Kipling was in the Kimberley Diamond Mines, in the 
World that he was in Samoa, and in the Su# this morning that he 
is in New York! He seems to be trying to emulate Miss Bisland. 





A YOUNG LADY of old New England stock sends me the fol- 
lowing communication, which I print for the novelty of the idea 
and argument it contains. The initials she signs are not her own :-— 
‘ America is losing its reputation for hospitality. It was once our 
proudest boast that our country was the refuge for the oppressed 
of all nations—this assertion being most loudly made when within 
our own borders a whole race was held in slavery. After the tri- 
umph of the Abolitionists, once again, and more truly, it became 
our boast. All nations had helped in the great struggle, to all we 
were grateful, and immigrants poured in, in unprecedented num- 
bers. The Chinese on the west coast and the Italians on the east 
have made the great railroad enterprises of this country possible ; 
and now, alarmed at the rapid increase of a foreign population, 
the politicians are beginning to calla halt. It is a large question, 
not to be dismissed in a paragraph ; but there are those who cling 
to the old American ideal of universal hospitality. Surely there is 
room enough for all comers if they could only get to the places 
where they are needed, and not allowed to further congest the 
crowded cities where they land.’ 





‘ THE WHOLE civilized world,’ my correspondent continues, ‘ has 
turned with pity to look at the spectacle of the homeless Jews seek- 
ing a new habitation, driven forth with contumely from the coun- 
tries in which they were born, but which could hardly be called 
their homes. Degraded they may be through countries of oppres- 
sion, but still they are human beings, with the wholesome and God- 
fearing traditions of their people. In the very centre of our coun- 
try lies a rich and beautiful land. Its natural resources are as yet 
undeveloped ; gold and silver exist, rich pasture land is there—a 
country to blossom like the rose. And the people? A com- 
munity founded upon falsehood and unfaithfulness, where evil is 
called good, and sin righteousness. The All-seeing Eye is shame- 
lessly set over places whose very name is a deceit; the Holy One 
of Israel is invoked to sanction ceremonies the most profane. 
Mormonism, founded upon lies, brings forth an evil progeny. The 
family, the basis of social order, is destroyed ; an almost Moham- 
medan doctrine of the souls of women is taught ; the whole church 
is a menace to civilization. Could not colonies of Jews be started 
in this Territory? If the Jew has a pre-eminent virtue it is the 
purity of his family life. In acountry where it has been broken 
up, is not he the person to oe it again? Mormonism is a trav- 
esty upon Judaism. The phraseology of the books of Moses has 
been retained in the extraordinary conglomeration they call their 
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sacred book, but the old Hebrew spirit of devout submission has 
no re in it. Can not the Jew light again the sacred fire? The 
land is wide and rich. Here are precious metals—and from time 
inimemorial the Jew has worked upon them with a graver’s tool. 
Here are pasture lands—and he has led a pastoral life. Here are 
free places where cities could be built. Here he should not only. 
find room but welcome from‘ all right-thinking people, for his vir- 
tues are the very virtues wanted to overcome the vice which threat- 
ens to make the country its own. P. D,’ 








ONE WOULD THINK that the ‘Unfinished Story’ narrated by 
one of the characters in Richard Harding Davis's contribution to 
the October Harfer’s might be comprehended by the least experi- 
enced of fiction readers; yet the author has received many letters 
from young ladies of lively sympathies, who wish to know whether 
the pathetic tale put into the mouth of the African explorer is told 
of himself or, as he pretends, of another unfortunate. I take pleas- 
ure in assuring any of the readers of this column who have been in 
doubt on this point that Gordon is the hero of his own story, 





A CONFIRMED READER of catalogues sends me a page from the 
latest issue of a New York dealer in old books, with a mark of his 
own making opposite the entry of a book by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague—or ‘ Montagne,’ as it is printed. It runs thus—the 
italics being mine :— 

1775. MonTAGNe (Lady Mary Wortley). Letters written during her 
Travels in Europe, Asia and Africa, with Accounts of the Manners 
of the Turks. London, 1763. 3 vols. 16mo, boards. 6.50 
This edition was edited by the notorious John Cleland, who was Jensioned by 

the British Government far writing ‘ Fanny Hull.’ 

‘A queer thing to “ pension” a man for!,’ exclaims my corres- 
pondent. 





WOULD A POETRY paper pay? The question is not mine, but 
Caroline Gray Lingle’s, who propounds it in Kate Field's Wash- 
ington. Miss Pringle professes a distaste for poetry, but ‘a clever 
woman who writes good verse ’ has expressed to her a settled dis- 
satisfaction ‘ with our present means for publishing poetry,’ and pro- 
poses this simple solution of the difficulty :-— 


I would publish a weekly paper of good size devoted entirely to poe- 

try. It might not pay for itself, though I think it would ; but the ex- 
penses could be borne by the stockholders, who should be lovers of poe- 
try, and hold such small blocks that the obligations would not be bur- 
densome to meet. The expensive part would be the editorial board, 
which would be organized upon a unique plan, It should consist of at 
least a dozen men and women of as diverse tastes as possible, and all 
should be themselves lovers and makers of poetry. All poems under 
fifty lines should be passed around and read, and, if anyone could say 
of a given contribution, ‘It gave me pleasure,’ it should be accepted, 
For longer poems the endorsement of a larger number of the staff should 
be required, to guard against filling up the space too fast, for, as I said 
awhile ago, there is a very great deal of good poetry written. With 
such a plan in operation, the loveliest of the muses would not have to 
stand a suppliant in the ante-rooms of editors and publishers. She 
would have her own little throne from which to speak. 
‘It seems to me that ’—this arrangement would be very hard 
upon the ‘editors and publishers.” So many bores and duns 
usually infest their ‘anterooms,’ that it is only fair ‘the loveliest of 
the Muses’ should occasionally ‘ stand a suppliant there.’ 





‘THE ACCOMPANYING song I have found in the London Chronz- 
cle of Dec. 14, 1769,’ writes W. K. V.of San Francisco, ‘and I 
think it too good to pass away with the few existing copies of that 
day’s edition. By reprinting it I think you will give pleasure to 
your present readers; and it may be reserved for Macaulay's 
New Zealander to find it, a few centuries hence, in the back num- 
bers of The Critic.’ 


I've heard, when down the Maiden’s cheek, 
The crystal tears are falling, 
And sobs prevent the tongue to speak, 
The heart is past recalling: 
That Cupid then, at every moan, 
Will bolder grow, and bolder; 
Yet this I can but guess alone, 
Till I’m a little older—no! 
Till I’m a little older. 
That then she'll languish, pine, and weep, 
*Till she her pain discover, 
And not a single instant keep 
At distance from her lover; 
Nor ever feel a moment’s ease, 
*Till in his arms he fold her; 
But this I may do more than guess, 
When I’m a little older—sure! 
When I’m a little older. 
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New Light on Poe 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Possibly there are other readers of The Critic who, like myself, 
keep an eager lookout for anything and everything touching a late 
poe dna unmonumented American literary artist named Edgar 
Allan Poe. I have just made a notable find, and in the spirit of 
this sunny Lord’s day morning I am moved to share my gladness 
with my ighted brethren who sit in the outer darkness from 
which a lucky chance has delivered me. A Poe article in the cur- 
rent American Catholic Quarterly Review, filling sixteen tall 
pages, was a sufficiently toothsome bait, apart from the quasi-guar- 
antee of semi-inspiration that seems to flit between the lines on the 
back cover. Theseimpressively declare of the 4. C. Q. Review that 
‘it employs the highest order of literary talent available in this 
country ’; and it proudly appends, in Latin and English, the special 
Apostolic Benediction mailed am its staff by His ms — ay pe 

as ever a r poet’s apologist so generously dowered as the 
lucky Willian O'Leary Curtis, the author of this unique master- 
wed To presume to criticise a scripture thus vouchsafed would 

sheer sacrilege, so I devoutly retail a few of its teachings with- 
out presumptuous note or comment. 

Poe, first lesson of all, ‘ was conemely of Irish descent.’ He was 
a schoolboy in ‘ Stoke Newington, England.’ The vulgate version’s 
picture of his early dissipation and expulsion from college is beau- 
tifully revised,—‘ now all this is not by any means true.’ Yet, ‘he 
was fond of entertaining his companions and we dare say they did 
not object to drinking champagne (!) at his expense.’ The wine 
is mysteriously changed into ‘ yey * a few lines lower down. 
The average typesetter will rejoice at the sanction now given to his 
— mis-spelling of the poet’s second name, ‘things now look 

for Poe; Mrs. Allan was dead, Mr. Allen had married again.’ 
And then comes a glorious revelation in punctuation, thus :—‘ Can 
we wonder that a scene ensued? That the poet left the house in 
in arage? That Mrs. Allan complained to her husband of Poe’s 
insolence? with the result that he was forbidden the house.’ Zhe 
Saturday Vzstter in which Poe wrote now becomes Vzszfor. ‘He 
could not shake off the thraldom of the Drink Fiend,’—which per- 
haps accounts for such muddiing sentences as this :—‘ Its proprie- 
tor regretted Azm, for on starting a new magazine he offered him 
its editorship, which 4e [not 42m] accepted.’ Willis, be it known, 
was ‘a distinguished poet,’ while * Mr. Stoddard’ is only a person 
who ‘remarks.’ But the article consists entirely of second-hand 
facts re-habited in diaphanous fancies. Now we shall see with 
new eyes. James Whitcomb Riley’s vagrom verses, long ago utter- 
ed as sterling coin from the Poe mint, entitled ‘Leonainie,’ are 
pronounced, ex cathedra, genuine. ‘This beautiful poem is not 
to be found in any of the editions of Poe’s works, and Our Opinion 
is that no edition should claim completeness without it. It has all 
the characteristics of Poe at his very best, and we do not believe 
any other American poet could have written it.’ But for that awk- 
ward ‘other’ 1 would humbly say Amen to the last clause. Poe 
wrote these words, ‘whom the angels call Lenore.’ The opening 
line of the thing here given in full runs thus :—‘ Leonainie, angels 
named her,’ but the crowning proof of its Poe-try comes in the 
soulful sigh over ‘her eyes of blocmy moonshine.’ The superiority 
of this to the hack-work of the genuine Poe is seen by contrast 
with the lame line that disfigures the opening of the verses ‘ To 
Helen,’ which are also given in full :— 
Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicaen barks of yore. 
Nevertheless, ‘the last two lines of the second stanza have always 
been especial favorites of ours.’ Henceforth let the heathen rave 
over the new-discovered couplet :— 
To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 
Mark well the ‘was’ in the last line. Strange, but true, ‘ its author 
was never near Rome at any time’! The Roman conversion of an 
un-Romish poet’s name is from Shelley to ‘ Shelly ’—which some 
crusty-acean critics will think rather a scaly trick. Poe wrote ‘a 
requiem for his dead wife ’—a daring breach of the custom which 
reserves requiems for the living, and it is to be known for evermore 
by its new name ‘Malume. On another page it is actually pro- 
~— a ‘ Ulalume.’ a , ‘ 
 poet’s brain-progeny a pair of oddlings are decreed to go 
as twins, these, or it, i is, Ft owin as ‘ For hanie and Lenore.’ 
And of his ‘ beautifully-written tales’ the one which he christened 
‘Ligeia’ is for the future transmogrified into ‘Lisica.’ Here I 
must cease, profoundly grateful that the Papal sanction absolves 
one’s rebellious cogitations from the perils of mortal sin. 
25 Oct., 1891. ARGUS. 
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Lowelliana 


Mr. LoweLi was a member of the American Folk-lore 
Society, and some interesting notes of his on New Eng- 
land folk-lore will be published in the Society’s Journa/, 
edited by Mr. William W. ‘Newell of Cambridge. When 
Minister to Spain, Mr. Lowell was chosen an honorary pro- 
fessor of the Institucién Libre de Ensefianza, and it is but. 
fitting, therefore, that its Boletin should contain a suitable 
obituary notice of him. Zhe Evening Post remarks :— 


Such a notice we find in‘its issue of August 31, done by a com- 
petent hand. Of Lowell’s relations to the literature and people of 
Spain the writer says :—‘ He was familiar with our classics, not 
only in the inner structure of their thought and the movement of 
their style, but also in their connection with the medium which gave 
them birth and of which they are the transparent expression ; and 
in all his relations with our people, our history, our government, 
and our existing society, all Spain, and not alone the Institute, owes. 
a grateful tribute to the memory of one of the most faithful and 
affectionate friends that she has been fortunate enough to find 
among the great writers of our time. 


“AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP” 


Ir was TO Mr. Lowell, it seems, that we were indebted, 
without knowing it, for the translation of ‘Aucassin and 
Nicolette.’ The confession is made by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
‘At the Sign of the Ship,’ in Longman's Magazine for Octo- 
ber:— 

It is not easy to speak here as one could wish to speak of the 
death of Mr. Lowell. The world misses few people, but Mr. Low- 
ell it will miss, for few men had so many friends in so many coun- 
tries; few were interested in and interesting about so many topics ;. 
few, indeed, had characters so kindly, genial, strong, and, in the 
best sense, humane. Mr. Lowell, though he looked almost a young 
man, was a survivor of the best age of American literature. He 
was the contemporary of Longfellow, Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe, 
Prescott, and of the still surviving Mr. Whittier. How came it 
that forty or fifty years ago the literature of the Republic was so- 
sound, flourishing, dignified, and comparatively devoid of irritable 
self-consciousness? ‘There are now far more readers, literature is. 
flattered and rewarded, not neglected and starved. Yet the great 
age, theclassical American age, is divided from us by forty years, 
and the tremendous labor of the war has given birth to no new 
development of genius. Mr. Lowell was a man of the great time = 
he was a poet and a patriot : when most a patriot most a poet. But 
itisasa Conastian and an essayist that he will live in renown, more 
than as a poet. What must live only in his friends’ recollection, 
and in widening circles of good will, is his kindness and sympathy, 
his manly humor, his gift of encouragement ; his vast knowledge of 
letters. In ancient French poetical relics, Mr. Lowell was one of 
the two most learned of English-speaking men. Only one other 
student, among the English races, had read so much old French. 
To myself he suggested a translation of one favorite, ‘Aucassin et 
Nicolette,’ and insisted on his desire till I did the work, in such 
fashion as I might. The little tract is dedicated to him. Would 
that it were still in our power by any means to please him who was 
so easily pleased, so humorous, so good-humored, despite a little 
patriotic petulance now and then displayed! Many good Ameri- 
cans do we meet in letters and in the world, but Mr. Lowell was 
the flower of them all; in all that he did, wrote and said giving the 
world assurance of a man. Culture could not make him fanciful 
or unduly fastidious, nor the study of letters diminish his robust 
interest in and knowledge of public affairs. Yes, he was of the 
great race, was of mightier mould than the literary generations of 
to-day ; had a genius at once sure, powerful, and kindly, without 
freak or paradox or doubt. Mr. Lowell’s religious faith (if one 
may mention such matters) had a solidity and fervor which sur- 
prised some and might well convert others of a wavering temper. 
I know that I cannot praise him to the measure of his desert, nor 
bear adequate testimony to the qualities which we knew and ad- 
mired and loved, and yet it is difficult to be silent in our regret 
tam cari capitis. 


THE POET'S PROSE 
To the October Arena a carefully prepared and judicious. 
sketch of Mr. Lowell's life and writings is contributed by 
George Stewart, D.C.L., LL.D., who has this to say of the 
poet’s prose: — 
It is terse and strong, and whatever position history may assign 
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to him as a poet there can never be any question about his place 
among the ablest essayists of his century, * * * The literary 
essays are especially well done. Keats tinged his poetry when he 
was quite a young man. He never lost taste of Endymion or the 
Grecian urn, and his estimate of the whose ‘ name was writ 
in water,’ is in excellent form and full of sympathy. Wordsworth, 
too, he read and re-read with fresh delight, and it is interesting to 
compare his views of the late poet with those of Matthew Arnold. 
‘The older poets, such as Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spencer, Miltqn, 
Dryden, and Pope in English, and Dante in Italian, find in Mr. Low- 
ell a penetrating and helpful critic. His analyses are made with rare 
skill and nice discrimination. He is never hasty in giving expres- 
sion to his opinion, and every view that he gives utterance to, exhibits 
the process by which it reaches its development. The thought grows 
under his hand, apparently. The paper on Pope, with whose writ- 
ings he was familiar at an early age, is a most valuable one, being 
especially rich in allusion and in quality. He finds something new 
to say about the bard of Avon, and says it in a way whic em- 
phasizes its originality. Indeed, on essay is a strong presentation 
of what Lowell had in his mind at the time. He is not content to 
confine his observation to the name before him. He enlarges al- 
ways the scope of his paper, and runs afield, picking up here and 
there citations, and illustrating his points, by copious drafts on 
literature, history, scenery, and episode. He was well equipped for 
his task, and his wealth of knowledge, his fine scholarly taste, his 
remarkable grasp of everything that he undertook, his extensive 
reading, all within call, added to a captivating style, imparted to 
his writings the tone which no other essayist contemporary with 
him, save. Matthew Arnold, was able to achieve. 





The Fine Arts 
The Metropolitan Museum 

THERE are fewer changes than usual to be noticed in connec- 
tion with the semi-annual exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Fine Arts, which took place on Monday. The most important 
‘new painting is the ‘ Magdalene at the Tomb,’ by Henner, pre- 
sented by Miss Sarah M. Hitchcock. Mr. A. M. Huntington has 
presented a portrait of Pope Clement IX., said to be the work of 
Carlo Maratti. The large Holy Family, attributed to Rubens, 
which has formerly been exhibited in the Blodgett collection, has 
been for some time past undergoing a cleaning process by Mr. 
George H. Story, and presents a much improved appearance in 
consequence. It would be well if such work were never intrusted 
to less artistic hands. The picture, which had been preserved in 
the Jesuit Church at Antwerp, had already, after its arrival here, 
been taken from the panel on which it was painted, and had been 
transferred to canvas. It may now be said to enter on a new lease 
of life. By Mr. William Schaus has been presented a replica of 
Amie Millet’s ‘ Ariadne.’ A statue of Raphael and a reproduction 
of a bronze fountain, both Florentine works, have been presented 
by Mr. J. H. Purdy and Mr. D. H. McAlpin respectively. In the 
* Gold Room’ are two massive silver candelabra, the work of Tiffany 
& Co. of this city, presented by Mrs. Sarah H. Osgood; and other 
gifts less important are displayed in the same room. 





Art Notes 

A VERY interesting show of American water-colors is visible at 
K*ppel’s gallery, Some of the best of Mr. Brennan’s pictures, 
noticed on Oct. 24, remain, and there are excellent examples of 
several other water-colorists of note. We remarked in particular 
Mr. Walter Satterlee’s two drawings of ‘ Trout,’ Mrs. Esther L. 
Coffin’s ‘ Peonies,’ and L. C. Earle’s ‘Old Guide’ seated at a well- 
laden table. Childe Hassam’s drawings of carnations and of pop- 
pies, both growing half wild on the verge of the sea are excellent 
in color. r. I. R. Wiles’s ‘ Skirt Dance,’ a pretty girl in a grace- 
ful pose before a red curtain, is one of the best of the brilliant and 

raceful little figure- pieces for which this artist is becoming famous. 
Mr. Horatio Walker's ‘Landscape with Calves’ is equal to any- 
thing that this very clever painter of cattlehas done. Some attract- 
ive landscapes by H. M. Rosenberg, Charles Warren Eaton (‘ The 
Glen’), R. M. Shurtleff (‘Old Beech Tree, Keene Valley’), and 
Mrs. A. C. Murphy (‘A Country Road‘), must not be b 
We have named those only which seem to us the best pictures, 
but the exhibition contains many others of nearly equal excellence 
and we are assured that certain — by Mr. Ranger and Mr. 
T. W. Richards, not yet arrived, will add to the attractions of this 
very pleasing display of water-colors. 

penance. oe & ie have sonened iy 2 cary Avenue 

galleries with a selection of pictures by famous French painters, 
among which we actice examples of Claude Monet, Barye, L’Ler- 
mitte and Inness, 
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—An exhibition of engravings by Bartolzzi and others, printed in 
red or in colors, is open at Wunderlich’s gallery. 





Notes 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S new book is to appear very soon 
through Macmillan & Co., and is to be called ‘The History of 
David Grieve.’ It is understood that the book will trace the career 
of a disciple of the Elsmerian doctrines in his work among the poor 
of London. The advance orders are so large that it is reported 
that the first edition will ‘ mount well up into the tens of thousands.’ 
‘ The History of David Grieve’ will of course be copyrighted in this 
country under the International Copyright act, but the publishers 
will humor the American liking for low-priced books by adding it 
to their new series of dollar novels. 


—‘The Hon. Grover Cleveland, ex-President of the United 
States, is reported,’ so The Publishers’ Weekly declares, ‘to have 
had in preparation for some time a constitutional history of the 
United States, which is now nearly ready for the press.’ This 
would be interesting if it were so; as a matter of fact, however, 
there is no foundation for the alleged report. 


—It is understood that counsel for Mr. Tilden’s executors will 
try to have the famous will case re-argued before the Court of Ap- 
peals. 

—Of President F. A. Walker’s works on ‘ Money ’ and on ‘ Wages’ 
several editions have been sent to England, where reference to 
them in the University Extension circulars is said to be more fre- 
queut than to any other books upon these subjects. The demand 
adage ular edition here and abroad will shortly be met by Henry 

olt oO. 


—Longmans, Green & Co. are about to issue.Mr. W. J. Hender- 
son’s ‘ Preludes and Studies: Musical Themes of the Day.’ The 
book will contain a new discussion of that very fruitful theme, Wag- 
ner’s ‘ Ring des Nibelungen,’ together with other interesting Wag- 
nerian essays. The study of Schumann’s symphonic writing is 
particularly thorough. Perhaps the most valuable feature of the 
work, however, will be the essay on ‘ The Evolution of Piano Music,’ 
which includes many facts not before accessible from any one 
source and most of which are not to be found in any other work 
in English. 

—Music Hall was well filled on- Wednesday evening to hear Sir 
Edwin Arnold read selections from ‘ The Light of Asia,’ and also 
several of his ballads, for the benefit of St. Mark’s Hospital. Mr. 
Depew introduced him to the audience. On last Saturday evening 
Sir Edwin was entertained by the Lotos Club. 

—Max O’Rell arrived in New York last week on the Majestic, 


—Mr. John Foster Kirk has at last completed for J. B. Lippincott 
Co. his cer to Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of English Literature 
and British and American authors.’ 

—A London despatch, dated Oct. 30, ran as follows :—‘ Miss Ada 
Rehan to-day laid the corner-stone of Augustin Daly’s theatre which 
is to be built for him in this city. Many distinguished literary and 
dramatic people were present. Miss Rehan recited a short poem 
written for the occasion by Clement Scott, after which the band 
played “‘ Yankee Doodle.”’’ 

—The Trustees of the Clinton Hall Association and the Board 
of Directors of the Mercantile Library Association have issued in- 
vitations to the formal opening of the new library building in Astor 
Place, on Monday next, Nov. 9. The building has been open for 
business for several months past. : 

—The Catholic Publication Society Co, announce among other 
books ‘ The Spirit of St. Ignatius, Founder of the Societ tienen 
translated from the French of the Rev. Fr. Xavier de Franciosi of 
the same Society. 

—Mr. Howells has come to New York to spend the winter. 


—In noticing Mr. N. H. Dole’s ‘Score of Famous Composers’ 
recently, we said that the author ranked Handel with Bach. The 
review was written by a careful and conscientious critic, who can only 

‘ Peccavi,’ however, when Mr. Dole quotes from the book in 
question his declaration that Bach is much the greater of the two 
composers, 

—Mr. Dole writes to us as follows ;—‘ The J. A. Goutscharoff, 
whose death was announced in Zhe Critic of Oct. 31, is a sort of 
poentones for I. A. Goncharof (what a waste of letters that Ger- 
man spelling inyolves !); and the Odlemovshchina has been long 
domesticated in English and French as oblomism.’ 

—Louis Lucien Bonaparte, the fourth son of Lucien Bonaparte, 
Napoleon’s brother, died on Tuesday. He was born at T 
grove, near Worcester, Jan. 4, 1813, while his father was a prisoner 
on parole in England. For the past seven years he had received a 
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pension of $1250 a year, on the English Civil List, in recognition 
of his eminence as a philologist His works, most of which have 
been printed privately, embrace studies in almost all of the Euro- 
an languages, particularly the Basque. In 1879 he wrote in Eng- 
fish a book comparing the Slavonic languages with the Neo- 
Latin and Germano-Scandinavian tongues. He had also trans- 
lated the Song of Solomon into English and Italian dialects, and 
had written several scholarly works upon chemistry. He was a 
nd officer of the Legion of Honor, one of the founders of the 
openhagen Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, an honorary 
member of the St. Petersburg Imperial Academy of Science and of 
the Scotch Society of Antiquaries, and Vice-president of the Phil- 
ological Society of London. 


—The will of Mr. Henry B. Norton of Norwich, Conn., gives 
$200,000 to the Norton Public Library and Reading-Room in Nor- 
wich and $50,000 to the Norwich Free Academy. 


—A writer inthe London G/ode understands that Mr. Andrew 
Lang, in the course of his researches into the material for a new 
edition and new notes to the Waverley Novels, is learning very 
highly to appreciate the thoroughness with which Scott’s biograph- 
er did his work, ‘ Every possible source of information is being 
thrown open to him, but no sooner does he make what at first 
blush seems a find than he discovers that it was “worked in by 
Lockhart.”’ 


—Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson will deliver before the Brooklyn 
Institute a course of six Tuesday afternoon lectures on ‘ The Vic- 
torian Age of Poetry.’ 


—In The Evening Post of Oct. 30, Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer of 
Barnard College for Women considers some recent criticisms of 
the ‘affiliated college, or “ annex,” as it is commonly called.’ She 
feels that the ‘ reports of progress coming from two such vener- 
able and conservative institutions as Brown and Yale—both evinc- 
ing a decided leaning towards the establishment of affiliated col- 
leges for women—are certainly “signs of the times” that bear 
close study.’ 


The Harvard Annex has.taught the truth that there is a strong and 
r demand on the part of women to seek for the best even if ob- 
tained at the cost of much self-sacrifice and patient effort. Columbia 
has learned its lesson well from this example, and by its vigorous and 
consistent policy in lending to its affiliated college all the weight and 
power that come with the most generous recognition and sympathy, it 
cught to have silenced for ever the criticism that the affiliated college 
must necessarily suffer from a lack of serious consideration on the part 
of those concerned in the education of men. 


—Pietro Mascagni, the composer of ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ has 
turned one of Erckmann-Chatrian’s popular stories into a threc- 
act comic opera called ‘L’Amico Fritz,’ which had a successful 
first performance at Rome last Saturday night. 


—The American Library Association has elected the following 
officers for the coming year :—President, K. A. Linderfelt ; Secre- 
tary, F. P. Hill; Traveling Secretary, Frederick W. Hild; Treas- 
urer, Homer Carr. Chicago was selected as the site for the con- 
vention of the Association in 1893. 


—Mr. W. M. Griswold’s very useful ‘ Descriptive List of Roman- 
tic Novels,’ noticed in The Crztzc of Oct. 24, does not attempt to 
direct the reader mainly to historical novels, as we said ; it does, 
however, contain the names of a number of works of that class. 


—Apropos of the appearance in the trade of two lady —— 
the Misses Searle & Gorton of Chicago, the London Pxddishers’ 
Circular is moved to ask several questions :— 


Will they be less hard-hearted than the male race of publishers are 
popularly supposed to be? Will they welcome unknown authors with 
gladness, and at once take upon themselves the entire risk of producing 
their works? Will they invariably be good-tempered and smiling, no 
matter what the provocation they receive?, The mind is lost in doubt 
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themselves a small gallery, revealing a new and lovely region hitherto 
unknown in art. 


—Mr. Harold Frederic cables to the Z#mes that Mr. Lecky’s 
literary reputation will suffer grievously by the publication of his 
fa ‘ The verses are all carefully cut out with his own jack- 

nife and have the regularity of Tupper and the spirituality of the 
Sweet Singer of Michigan.’ 


—The Pall Mall Gazette calls attention, at second-hand, to a 
new literary light :— 


One day last autumn, it seems, the Paris Figavo announced to an 
astonished world that a new and greater Shakspeare had arisen in Bel- 
os The name of the Belgian Shakspeare was Maurice Maeterlinck; 

is Parisian discoverer and panegyrist was Octave Mirbeau; the play in 
which M. Mirbeau found ‘ things more beautiful than the most beautiful 
things in Shakspeare’ was entitled ‘ La Princesse Maleine ;’ and Mr. 
William Archer, from whose article on the new poet in 7he Fortnightly 
our extracts are taken, owns himself far from insensible to the weird 
and subtle beauties which have so inflamed M. Mirbeau’s critical ima- 
gination. If instead of ‘Shakspeare’ M. Mirbeau had written ‘ Web- 
ster,’ Mr. Archer would place him on the hither side of extravagance. 
‘A Webster who has read Alfred de Musset’ is Mr. Archer’s own defi- 
nition of M. Maeterlinck. He tells us to expect something of Poe and 
Baudelaire, too. But the distinctive method of the Belgian is all his 
own. His matter is grisly; his style, at the first blush, seems childish. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new pudilicat: is ack ledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will upon its interest and importance. When no address it 
given the publication is issued in New York.] 


Zschylus. Prometheus Bound, Ed. by N. Wecklein. $150........... Ginn & Co. 
Arabian Nights Entertainments. Ed. by W. E. Griffis. 4 vols. $6. 





Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution. Tr. by F. G. Kenyon. $1.10. 








Macmillan & Co 
Arnold, E. Seas and Lands, $5.....ccscce.secceces ceeees Longmans, Green & Co, 
Bacon, E. M. The Pocket Piece................005 albridge & Co. 
Barrie, J. M. The Little Minister. soc ..... .. * 2 ll Co. 
Bramston, M. A Village Genius. goc. ........ ‘ hos. Whittaker. 
Byers. S.H. M. The Happy Isles and Other Poems,........... C. L. Webster & Co, 
Cesar. Gallic War. Book I. Ed. by A. S. Walpole. 40c.... .. Macmillan & Co, 
Clarke, M.C. Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines. 5 vols. $5. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
Croly, J. C. (* Jenny June’), Thrown on Her Own Resources. he A 
. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Danilevski, G. P. The Princess Tarakanova- $2.... ...........++ Macmillan & Co. 
Debenham, M.H. Mistress Phil. goc...........ccceeeeeee ceeseee Thos. Whittaker. 
Dougall, L. Be All, $1.90... ....00-ceeseceresecceees Longmans, Green & Co. 
Edersheim, A. Jesus the Messiah, $3.50. ........ sgentis A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Ely, T 7. Tb. on6-'s s6aibaniotes ses sadsbanrces veeke G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Faber, W. F. The Church for the Times. 25c....Westfield, N. Y.: Lakeside Press. 


Farquhar, A. B. and H. Economic and Industrial Delusions. $1 50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Fraser, A. A Fashionable Marriage. asc .... ...0...ceececeeeeeee J. W. Lovell Co. 
SOG, Mie Bes. OUD TPOE 6 Sc cnnciss nnnsrcecosgs oe. ve senceedeos se Harper & Bros. 
Gore, C. Incarnation of the Son of God. $1.50........... 008 Chas Scribner’s Sons. 







Henley, W. E. Lyra Heroica. $r.2 
Holmes, O. W. A Mortal Antipath * 


sy ee Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
% $1.50... oe 
Holmes,O W. Pages from an Old Volume of Life. 


. ... .Houghton, M:fflin & Co. 
$x.50.. Houghton, Mifflia & Co. 











Howells, W.D. Venetian Life. 2 vols. $5 ..... ..... ... Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Huguenot ew, ed America, Proceedings of. Vol. II............ Huguenot Society. 
Hume,F The Year of Miracle. 0c .............- > Onn-eb og. am -J- W. Lovell 
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on these points, and in the hope of elucidation we turn to the of 
the three books, but they reveal nothing. 


—More than a year ago John LaFarge and Henry Adams started 
from San Francisco on a cruise among the South Sea Islands. 
Since that time they have visited the Sandwich Islands, Samoa, 
Tahiti, the Fiji Islands, and the regions recalling Capt. Cook, New 
Zealand and New South Wales. ys The Evening Post ;— 


In all these places they have been hospitably received and enter- 
tained, and on one occasion they were adopted into the royal household 
and endowed with orders and estates, so that they will return to this 
country not only as two American traveliers who have had an exception- 
ally good time, but as foreign princes, * * * These sketches [a col- 


lection of bits in color, sent home by Mr. LaFarge from time to time], of 
which any description could give but an imperiect idea, would form of 
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Across Russia. Patrick Henry: 


From the Baltic to the Danube. By Dr.| | Life, Correspondence, and Speeches. By 


: WILLIAM WIRT HENRY. ith portrait. 
CHARLES A. STODDARD, Editor of the Eleven hundred sets printed, from type. 3 











New York Observer. Illustrated. 12mo, vols., 8vo, met $12.00. Vol. 1. Mow ready. 
$1.50. These volumes form the authoritative and only 
“*Mr. Stoddard is a good traveller; he sees well, coments. biography “.. = — wee sen yer agi- 
in descripti sees. : tator and statesman work is the result of man 
and bis d ptions of people and Pl are graphic years’ labor on the part of the author, Patric 
and of large value. He makes his book as profitable Henry’s grandson, and is based largely on documents 
as pleasing.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. and data discovered and collected by him. 








ON THE BORDER WITH CROOK. 
By Captain Joun G. Bourke, U.S. A. Illustrated. 8vo, $3.50. 


A valuable and picturesque record of active army life on the frontier during the past twenty years. 
Captain Boorke was on Cro>k’s staff, his warm personal friend, and familiar with his Indian policy, the 
remarkable success of which is here told. The work is a vivid picture not only of our wars with the Sioux 
and Apaches, but of the unique type, traditions, customs, and adventures of the “ border” which is now 
a thing of the past. 








The Sabbath in Puritan | |The Life of Austin Phelps. 


New England. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS (Mrs. Ward). 


By Mrs. ALICE Morse EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. Illustrated. se: pee ; 
“A perfect mine of curious and interesting in- ‘No biography issued this season will be read 


: “ : with greater interest. The book is fascinating, so 
formation. It is one of the most entertaining books skilfully is the story told. It is one of the few a 
we have ever come upon, and of value to every stu- that no Christian can afford not to read.”—N. FY. 


dent of history.” — Boston Courier. Examiner. 














THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON, 


The story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. By 
JAmEs ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, $2.50. 

‘* It is almost as remarkable for its introduction as for its fresh contributions to the history of Henry the 

Eighth. People have made up their minds that Mr. Froude’s general conception of the age or the men he 

deals‘with is not only true, but admirably pict que, vivid, and human. His history remains a monument 

and his fame as a writer overtops that of any other man of his time.” —G, W. Smatugy in MV. V. Tribune. 














Elsket, The Hightop Sweeting, 


And Other Poems. By ELIZABETH AKERS. 


And Other Stories. By THomMAS NELSON 
12mo, $1.25. 


PAGE. 12mo, $i.00. 
A volume of fifty poems, principally lyrical, simple 
and musical in form, and tender in feeling. 
“It will delight the lovers of good poetry. The 
dainty volume, and contains some of this popular entire collection of the handsome little volume is of 
author’s best tales.’’—Richmond Despatch. marked excellence.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


“It is sufficient to say that Mr. Page’s admirers 
will not be disappointed in this volume. It is a 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
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tonic and appetizer. It nourishes 
and invigorates the tired brain and 
body, imparts renewed energy and 
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Says: 
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Descriptive pamphlet free. 
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La France 


Notes p’uN AMERICAIN RECUEILLIES ET 
MISES EN ORDRE PAR 


A. DE ROUGEMONT. 


An entertaining and instructive reading-book 
for French classes. Cloth, 188 pages, $1.00. 


From Yale College. 
“*T shall take every opportunity | that may pre- 
sent itself to recommend its use.”—Pror. W. 
D. WHITNEY, ~ 


From Dartmouth College. 

‘We are using ‘La France’ and with increas- 
tng pleasure and profit.”—Lovuis POLLENs, 
Prof. Mod. Lang. 

From Amherst College. 

“Tt is almost the ¢dea/ book for which I have 

been looking.”——-Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, 


“Tous mes compliments! Votre petit livre 

est bien pensé et, ce gui est plus rare, bien écrit. 

Il se préte admirablement a la conver- 

sation: il invite les éléves poser des questions 

ps ype un bon maitre ne sera jamais embar- 

de répondre. Or causer, et faire causer, 

tout est 14!”—Pror. V. F. BERNARD, Auteur 
de l’Art d’intéresser, 


**The student gains from it both a readin 
knowledge of the language and a desirable fun 
of information of the people and institutions of 
the country.”— The Christian Union. 


“It is clear, concise, and satisfactory in its 
information, and is not only of value as a text- 
book, but as a desk or home reference book for 
the general reader.”—Boston Evening Trans- 
eript. 

‘As a text-book cannot fail to meet the ap- 
proval of all who are advanced enough to 

nize that the study of a foreign language 
should be madea pleasure.” —A merica, Chicago. 

“The book contains much information very 
pleasantly given on French institutions, man- 
ners, and customs, . . . Hehas madean 
attractive and useful manual, accompanied by 
a ‘Questionnaire’ which a skilful instructor can 
vary at will.”— Zhe NV. Y. Nation. 


“Thus in seventeen short chapters we are 
told (in French) all about the soil, —— 
population. industries, social classes, and 
cipal cities of France; and in twenty-two c om 
ters more the educational system, the language 
and universities, the literature, the arts, 
sciences, religion, and domestic life of France 
are discussed—altogether, an excellent idea.” 
— The Critic, New York. 


Specimen copies of either of the above books will 





Anecdotes Nouvelles: 


Lectuses faciles et amusantes et Rtcitations, 

A new and charming budget of Franco- 
American Tid-bits excellently adapted for 
reading, memorizing, or class drill of any kind. 
‘Paper, 30 cents. 





The Ideal French and German Readers: 


Deutschlan 


und DIE DEUTSCHEN, 


The LAND where German is spoken, and thé 
PEOPLE who speak it. Cloth, $1.00. 


By Dr. H. KOSTYAK Anp Pror. A. ADER. 


From Syracuse University. 
“I am very much pleased with it and have 
concluded to introduce it into my classes.”— 
Pror, J. T. FIscHER. 


From Bates College. 

‘*The plan is admirable. I do not see how 
this work can fail of a generous acceptance, 
especially when everything pertaining to Ger- 
many awakens among us such general interest.”’ 
—Pror. TH. L. ANGELL. 

From Union College. 

‘I am very much pleased with DEUTSCHLAND. 
It is comprehensive, compact, ard practical, 
and few can read it withuut entertainment and 
profit, It answers many questions that are now 
being asked about the Fatherland,’’—Pror. 
W. WELLS, 


oe 





- . Ich kann sagen, das ich noch 
nichts so gutes der Art hier zu Lande gesehev 
habe, ich werde jede Gelegenheit jbenutzen 

+ » umes zu empfehlen. . .”—PROF. 
Tx. H. Jappg, Davenport, Iowa. 

“The book leaves nothing to be desired as a 
German reader. We ask for it a careful ex 
amination on the part of teachers of elementary 
German, confident that they will confirm us in 
the high opinion we have of it.”—Fournal o/ 
Pedagogy. 

‘*The reform in modern language method: 
has begun to thrust out the wooden exercises 
and trivial chatter of the older books for the 
use of beginners, ‘substituting therefor what is 
of more rational interest. . - The bovk 
before us opens a door that hitherto has been 
well-nigh closed to the younger students of 
German, . . . The volume, both in theory 
and in practical application, has the promise of 
great usefulness.” — Zhe Journal of Education. 


“‘ DEUTSCHLAND might well be called an 
encyclopzedia of useful information in regard 
to the German Empire—its natural features, 
its = 9g its people, the language which they 
—_ their social and political institutions, 

eir industries, their system of education, and 
the intellectual and spiritual qualities which 
characterize them. The book is quite free from 
those involved periodic sentences which make so 
many German works almost inaccessible to any 
except those thoroughly familiar with the Ian- 
guage,” — The Congregationalist. 


be mailed to teachers for examination on receipt of 
cents. 


Neue Anekdoten: 


Leichie und heitere Stitke sum Lesen und 
Wiederersihlen. 
‘* Furnishes the best material for drill in con- 
versation and grammar, and an excellent text 
for guestioning and reading.” 








In 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


Elwall’s Dictionary: 





meilleur, et le plus satisfaisant.”—Ze Franc 


ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ENGLISH. 
‘« The newest, most complete and precise, most satisfactory ever published.” 
‘tLe dictionnaire d’Elwall (Librairié Charles E. Merrill & Co., N. Y.) est de beaucoup le 
ais, N. Y., January, 1889. 
Compact and superbly printed, 18mo, 1,300 pp., $2.25. 











SEND FOR SPECIAL INTRODUCTION PRICES. 


Charles E. Merrill & Co., Publishers, 
52 & 54 Lafayette, Place, New York. 





And the light shineth in darkness; and the 
darkness comprehended it not.—Joun I. v. 


THE LIFE-ROMANCE OF 
AN ALGEBRAIST. 


By Grorce Winstow Pierce. With 
Portrait. 


Looked at from the out- 


side it appears to be a book. 
—N. Y. Herald, 





There is nothing like it 
in literature; and asplen 
did mind it ‘is Saloon hese 
flashing on through ¢) 


Who can discover why it poomenk By 0 


was written.what it means? 


—Saturday Kvening Ga It will interest all sorts “ 
sette, people, and is one the 
A wilder dance the ¢ most singular bcoks we 
neve hadof it than in ths | have ever seen.— Boston 
book.— The Ind , | Her Sa 
The late Prof. Benjamin ao - 4... en te feel as 


Pierce affirms the sanity 
of the author, but the text 

far to dict the 
word of the eminent Cam- 
bridge mathematician.— 
Boston Herald. 

The book is awkwardly 
printed.—V. Y. Yournal 
of Commerce. 

It is issued in handsome 
form.—Home Fourn ai, 
N.Y, 


if I had been transported 
to within a few hundred 
d miles of the sun, 
and had his s* -jets in full 
view.— Prof. F. J. Child, 
Harvard College. 

The book shows that the 
math is p 
of great imagination, and 
that his study has 
him “* beyond the stars,””"— 
Boston Journal. 











t This book /ays over all the critics, 
genius superlative, a camel (comparative, 
crank ; positive, fool) to the average man, the 
eye of a needle ; ene can’t measure seas with 
a pint dipper. 

1 vol., 8vo, 204 pp., cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Postage, 15 cents extra. At all Bookstore. 


J. G. CUPPLES, Publisher, Boston. 


Far and Near: 








Published Monthly in the Interest of 
the Wage-earning Women of America. 


Tue NoveMBER NuMBER CONTAINS : 

BDITORAt | yyy WINTER FAIRY TALES. 
sy ee 10 WRITE ENGLISH,” by Ros- 
“A MISHAP iN THE PRESENCE OF ROYAL- 


prc. 
* TWELVE ¥ ENGLISH SUT HORESSES, we 
Maria Edgeworth, b te 
Poca}. by by 


( 
“A LETTER FROM BERLI N ” by M. 
“OUR GOVERNMENT: HE FEDERAL 
COURTS,” by Lucy pis. Bar 
“HOW TO BE CHA a Wi I T HOUT 
MONEY,” by Lizziz Mz rcaret Knap 
“ LIFE INSU! {ANCE_—HOW TO CHOOSE A 


COMPA aE Gare ting A. Huu 
“A MODERN. ‘SLEEPING BEAUTY (Poem), by 
‘ ‘HALLOWE'EN AT ROYLDON HALL” (Story), 
We Bourcuigr Lanro 
“A EEK AT ONE HOLIDAY HOUSE,” by E. 
THE, ‘Wortp’s EVENTS, HERE A LITTLE 
ERE A LITTLE, HOUSEHOLD 
CORNER FASHION DEPARTMENT, 
BOOKS OLD AND. NEW. CURRESPOND- 
ENCE COLUM SMILES AND 
THOUGHTS, CLUB NOTES. 
to CenTs A Copy. $r A YEAR, 


THE CRITIC CO, 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New York. 


MEMORIAL +4 
+ TABLETS 





of any Fra ry erected in Schools, 

Colleges, Li ot eee Churches and 

Public Buildings, or illustrated 
hand-Look. 





J. & R. LAMB, so Carmine St., N. ¥- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. 





‘* My soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place,”—JaMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites, 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY’S FORMULA, 
From the nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain, and embryo of the wheat and oat, 
is acknowledged by scientists the most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet 


discovered 


Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous 
Prostration, Impaired Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and 


as a preventative of Consumption. 


It sustains in vigor, mental 


and physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease. 


Pamphlet with etek se leading physicians, free. For Sale FF : C vO Ss by C O. 


by Druggists. Sent by mail, $1.00 


None Genuine without the signature F. Crossy Co. printed on the 


56 West 25TH ST, N.Y. 








FINE ART. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
OF PERMANENT VALUE, 


Fine Picrures AT MODERATE PRICES. 


High-class Etchings, agnevings and Water-colors, 
enaitile suitable for reed and many of them rare 
and unprocurab e elsewhere. 

Fine Etchings, tastefully framed, cost from $6 up- 
War 

am Water-colors, tastefully framed, cost from $25 





“Pail visitors will be welcome to call. and examine the 
collection, and a can have 
unframed = 





lecti. 





sent on 
Descript Catal gue No. 8 of Etchings, with forty 
winston « mailed on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., Paris and 


20 East 16ruH St., Between Union SQuarz AND 
Firtu Ave., New York. 


The Collector. 


A monthly historical magazine 
FOR 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS. 


All autograph news. Interesting 
historical articles. Full price lists. 








Send 20 cents for Sample Copy. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEsT 23RD Sr., N. Y. City. 


eames BOOKS 1N FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
6s NASSAU STREET, 








Bet. John and Maiden Lane, New York. 
Duprat & op aay ey 349 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, will publish this Fal 


FOUR PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF NEW YORK. 


“4 Contribution to the Aen at Bibliophilism i: 
‘iit tat 7 Bos. F wol., tamo, 





= copies, on eee : - - $5.00 
for on, Bl orders are sclictsed. ? re 
STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Orders for new or old books attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. issued. 


E.W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. 


pas how, Ki ay A. S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 


Pees nee te 


LE FRANCAIS. 


French Monthly a Baty te 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sa New York. 

















REAL ESTATE. 
Twilight Park in the Catskills. 


A summer settlement where thirty 
families occupy tasteful cottages, and 
enjoy family life without housekeep- 
ing caaes, taking their meals at a 
Club House. The cost is moderate. 
There is pleasant social life. Chil- 
dren gain health and have all the fun 
they want. The life is vholesome, 
cheerful and restorative. It is just 
such a resting place as all seaboard 
and city residents need. Send for 
circulars, Chas. F. Wingate, i19 
Pearl St., New York. 











EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 


ADY WANTED as Assistant in Editorial 

office of Southern Religious and Liter- 
ary Weekly. Previous experience not neces- 
rr if applicant has proper qualifications. 
Address, SOUTHERN ea care CRITIC 
Co., 52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED TRANSLATOR (young- 
lady), understanding German and French, will 
adapt plays, novels, scientific works, etc., into 
English. Address Translator, care of THE 
CRITIC, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


SPANISH GENTLEMAN, sredante of the 
University of Madrid, will give lessons i in the Spanish 
language at pupil’s residence, Address, F, RAMrREz, 
228 West 36th Street. 


YOUNG LADY WITH SEVERAL years’ 
experience in a Library would like position. 
Private and School libraries arranged and 
catalogued. Address J. E., care THE CRITIC 
Co., 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, 


9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK, 


A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 


WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President, 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT'S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


























BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. 1o ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 








Arnold, 
Coustable & Co. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Corduroy, Silk, and Mohair Plush, 
Worsted Damasks and Plain 
Satins, 


IN ARTISTIC COLORINGS. _ 
Lace & Embroidered Curtains 


Renaissance, Cluny, Brussels, Irish 
Point, “ Marie Antoinette” Curtains. 
Embroidered Derby Net. 


The above goods are new in design and 
colorngs. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


can also show a large and rare assortment of 
both FURNITURE, WALL COVERINGS 
and PORTIERES at MODERATE 
PRICES. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE 


NEw YorRK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 


“* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 
All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, | 
Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 








Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - PROPRIETORS. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
_ Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


Fin the latest Hondell fabrics regu- 


ported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Ton Bonet Riding Habits, etc. 











